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S195 Tf not paid in advan e, but patd wit i- ject. The Chinaman thinks his waddling 
in 3 mos. of the time of subscribing; and | lamp of cadeverous fat, with her little pea 
$1,50 if payment be delayed longer than | ope Rhy sere ee apiemnrtlhe pliee 
wos, | bronzed and tattooed bride is as beautiful as 
027" No subscription received forless than | the morning star. And why to the negro 
six months, and all payments to be made | might not the lithe and agile form, the beau- 
within 6 mos. of the time of subseribing. | tifully proportioned limbs and elastic gait, 
Subseriptions for /ess than one year tobe paid | the exquisitely oval face, Juiminous jet black 
invariably in advance. | eyes, pene teeth of Leah seem perfec- 
A | tien itself 
0 We occasionally send numbers to“ ‘1m joved Leah as love comes in its most 
those who are not subscribers, hut who are | natural, and perhaps in its purest guise.— 
believed to be interested in the dissemination Nor was it possible that his natural kindness, 
of uall-clavery Wath, a ei hope that ey | refined, as love refines all things, when exer- 
= wri a fies ka hi api aed | cised tv the young girl, could have tailed to 
influenc | have urade an impression upon her. Leah 
friends. . | was soon looked on and respected i 
, | ’ ) pected us the fu- 
0 Communications intended for inser , ture wife of ‘Tom among her companions, and 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- | though envied, doubtless by many, she was 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnaby. | abandoned by none. At the proper time Vom 
TO SU BSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. sree. his master for permission to marry 
The publishers of the Bugle have been put ends apy helen Seeded teuname bcghawe. 
“o great inconveni and iderable €X- | oi. masters to.pi P : 

: A give each man and wife, or 
pones; in consequence of those with whom family on his place a separate cabin, and Mr, 
they have business transactions neglecting to L. determined that Tom should be housed in 
bea im minds few necunaryrlet 284 THU | ‘nant t ma hi apptremon of he she 

, cter; $0, orders were immediately given 

1. In sending the name of a new subscri- | the overseer to cause a suitable cabin to be 

her ora remittance for an old one, write it| erected, and the marriage ceremony, which 

distinctly, and give not only the mame of the | was to be honored by the presence of his mas- 

—_ pies. = ae af tek ae and | ter’s family, was deferred until the comple- 
Stale in which said office ts located, 


tion of this work. 
2. When the Post Office address of a pa- The overseer, whose character will be more 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the | fully developed in the sequel, was. one of 
aaine of the office from which itis to be chan- | those brates in human form, who spring up 
ged, as well as the one to which it is to be | and are formed under the auspices of human 
gent. — beret at Pam. « poh rae a4 
3. According to general usage, subscribers | @f te ready toolgof the tyrant, and the drea 
; ; th - | and scourge of the oppressed. ‘I'he depraved 
whe Fo ee se villing ns pa ae and cruel disposition of this man was, how- 
thei, sabectiptlons; and those who are in ar- ee a ap held e awe aiaaek 
rear 8 cannot discontinue their paper, except | ef of his employer, who apprecia ridin 
‘ i vatil delity-andiadusiry, while he was ) 
petty if they ae - hold his worst qualities in control. ery 
fuse to take their papers from the office to | 9% the least demoralizing sin of this class of 
. : men, and its unchecked indulgence is the fer- 
which they are directed, or move to other | ™ i 
: : ; tile source of many of the miseries which 
slaces without informing the publishers, and Ate 
h ig sent to the former direction, they they inflict upon the poor unfortunates sub- 
<a camellia for payment . | jected to their iron rule. Now in this case, 
. hg ; the overseer had cast a wistful eye at Leah, 
4. The Courts have decided that refusing | who, under the inflaerce of her feelings for 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- Tom, and the correct sentiments which he 
ual has subscribed) from the office, and re- | i144 instilled into her mind, had shrunk from 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pré-| 41) his advances, Not daring to exercise that 
ma facie evidence of intentional fraud. tyranny which, I regret to say, is loo com- 
5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, | mon among this class of men, for fear of the 
first pay y arrearages, then request the pub- resentment of his employer, he was com- 
\ishers either personally, by letter from your- | pletely baffled, though he had not given u 
Pp pletely g Pp 
self, or through your Post Master to have it | the pursuit. But when the consent of his 
’ ghy p 
stopped. master had been given ‘Tom to make Leah 
—a— — his wife, knowing, as the overseer well did, 
the good standing of the slave, and the cha- 
racter of his master, he knew that such a con- 
summation was fatal to his desires, Under 
one pretext and another, the work which had 
been ordered was delayed much longer than 
it need to have been, and Leah was tempted 
with every art her unprincipled admirer was 
master of. It was or no avail, and finally, 
hat 2°) P ’ alarmed at his importunities, though with 
“Shed no drop of white man’s blood.” = | that natural timidity which is innate in her 
Laws of Louisiana. | sex, humble as they may be. she had hitherto 
Human nature is often independent of all | avoided hinting at such a thing, she revealed 
the extraneous circumstances in the exhibi- | the whole to Tom. Good sense taught him 
tion of those noble and sublime traits which | how dangerous an enemy he might invoke 
prestalian the divine origin of man. Lt this | by sete his master, and ke determined, 
nd if 1 did not admiie man as} by an application to the overseer in person, 
Ged eae. and not as scciety perverts | to hasten if possible the building of his ea- 
oils him, I would not think of choos- | bia. ‘he answer was surly and threaten- 
and sp ils h ’ : 
ing an illiterate African slave, born to drudg- | ing; but as ‘Tom’s master was at the time 








Or, The Doom of Death. 
A SCENE IN THE SOUTH. 





BY J. B. 


ery and condemned tothe contumely of chains | absent, he was compelled to submit in pa- | 


and the lash, as the hero of a story. Yet it| tience. 
is a true story; and Tom, despite his color, Fate seemed to have reserved for the poor 
his hereditary bondage, and his degraded so- | deserving Africana hard lot. News arrived 
cial position, was endowed vy nature with | from New Orleans, first of the sickness, and 
sentiments of a heroic cast. then of the death of his beloved master. In 
‘Tom was a slave ona pation pape: addition to this sad blow it was announced 
tion in Louisiana, It is doubtful if he had | that his family who Wad been left in very at- 
ever regarded his position in the social scale fluent circumstances had determined to take 
as unnatoral or unjust, for he had seen noth- A their residence ina distant State. The 
ing else, and known nothing else than the | affairs of his succession were entrusted to 
bondage of his race; yet his inborn senti- | two friends, men of business, who resided in 
ments had given him a sense of rightand jus- | the city, and who, knowing the appreciation 
tice which made him, in a moral sense, the | in which Mr. L. held the overseer as a mana- 
superior of many a lordly worldling who | ger, had entrusted the plantation to him, 
would-scorn to notice the existence of the poor| Here was indeed a heart-rending change 
African. ‘Tom had always been faithful and | for the poor negro, who was well aware of 
honest, so much so as to inspire the confidence | the brutal and tyrannical nature of the being 
of his owner; never had he been subjected | placed over him, Nevertheless he applied 
to the degrading lash, but often had his influ- | boldly, but respeetfully, for permission to 
ence averted the terrible punishment from his | marry Leah, as promised him by his late 
fellow slaves. His example among them | master. ‘The reply was scoffings, a blow, 
was not only conducive to their own improve- with a warning of what was to come, if he 
ment and happiness, but was so highly ap- | were ever seen in her company. ‘Tom had 
preciated by his master, that at an early age, | been too loyal to his eondition to dream per- 
fom was placed in the position of what is | haps of rebellion or flight, but the instincts 
technically called a criver on the plantations, | of his nature rose in arms against this injus- 
whieh means a slave who, under the super- | tice and oppression. His ideas of resistance 
intendent or overseer, las charge of the oth- were strong, but vague and undefined, and 
ers. This poor negro, guided by an innate | he obeyed in a great measure the injunction, 
sense of right and wrong, and filled with the | though chiefly from consideration of his be- 
experience of how blessed a thing is an up- trothed, upon whom the consequences of 
right conscience, was happy, respected and | transgretsion were as likely to be visited as 
ee in his humble position. Possessed | himself. Inthe meantime, Leah was beset 
with @ heart thus teeming with the warmest | with temptations of the most urgent kind, 
sympathies, at the age of manhood, Tom, as | but though armed with an authority over her 
was natoral, sought a companion, on whom | person, even against which there was no ap- 
to bestow his affections, among his race a- | peal, this demon was as far from corrupting 
round“him. It ie customary among most of | the heart of the poor slave as ever. He fe't 
the planters of Louisiana to encourage, as far | that the hour of triumph had come, and be- 
as ible, a proper social intercourse a ing destitute of that refinement which makes 
their slaves, as conducive not only to thei: | even the most brutal beast prefer something 
own advantage, but f am charitable enough | of a willingness in the victim, he determined 
to force her to his desires. 
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‘firm air, however, though his eyes” were 
blood-shet, and his countenance distorted 
with agony, he opproached the» poor victim 
with the sublime thought of consoling nd 
misery. ‘The overseer, who, when he 
forth his victim, had, however, caughta 
glance of him, and as soon as he perceited 
his purpose, caught up a large slave waips 
and rushing out, inflicted numerous severe 
blows upon him, cursing, threatening and 
abusing him at the same time. Not to have 
resisted would. have been a miracle; but 
even through this accumulation of injuries, 
‘om remembered his condition, and merely 
seizing the instrument of torture witha firm 
hold, he expostulated with his tyrant, Here 
was opposition, which, under the Draco-like 
code to which the slave is subjected, justi- 
fied any harshness that would reduce him to 
subjection. With an expression of demo- 
niac triumph, he snatched'a knife from his 
side and made a terrible Junge at his oppo- 
nent. The quick eye of ‘Tom had caughta 
glance of the weapon, and his hand arrested 
its progress; then grappling with his ene- 
my, they both fell. It was a light matter 
for the athletic negro to overcome and disarm 
the overseer. No farther did he carry his 
advantages, but permitied him to rise; as 
svon as he possessed himself of his weapons, 
he threw these far away, and stood submiss- 
ively before him. It so happened in the 
struggle that the hand of the overseer had 
been slightly cut, and the blood flowed, As 
soon as the latter perceived this, witha smile 
of devilish triainph, he exclaimed t 

“See! you scoundrel; you have drawn 
blood from a white man in anger! You 
shall swing d—n you.” 

Tt is true such is the law of Loulsiana ! 

‘Tom was immediately secured by the 
forced intervention of other slaves, who«dared 
not disobey. He, made ho resistance, how- 
ever, the beauties of earth, its hopes and its 


oys, had passed away for him. ‘Transport- 
Ditec ponen seat Se jumeteey (7) te pwwwe 
quickly tried, and conderaned; and though 
some effort was made to save him, his judges 
dare not be generous towards a negro who 
had resisted authority, when they were sur- 
rounded by slaves in the proportion of almost 
an hundred black to one white man. Many 
sympathized with him, but none could. res- 
cue him. 

i was present at his execution. Never 
did philosopher of the most heroie school, or 
Christian of the most confiding faith, *shuf- 
fle off this mortal coil’? with more fortitude 
and submission. Being permitted to addtess 
his fellow slaves, who, in large numbers 
were around him—being permitted from pol- 
icy to witness his fate—he conjured them, 
whatever nfight be the temptation, or the 
provocation, never to raise a hand agaiast a 
white man; it was against the law, and that 
his fate should be a warning to them. His 
farewell to all those around him, without dis- 
tinetion of color, was simple, sublime and 
touching. Animated by that hope which an 
upright and conscientious life, rather than a 
professed creed inspires, * he launched into 
elernity.’’ 

The overseer, who had the inhumanity to 
be present at the execution, received his for- 
giveness. Methinks it should have clung to 
him as with a withering eurse:— Philadel 
phia Cily Hem. 


Comeontism---Chirist a Comeouter. 





Ranvotpn, October Sth, 1818. 
'v the Editors of the Bugle. ; 


Dean Faiexps:—I have been asked often 
| to forward the enclosed to you for insertion in 
| the Bugle. It was originally written and 
published in 1838, You will see by it, that 
I never was a Come-outer, but a Cast-outer— 
i. e. T cast the pto-slavery Church and Asso- 
ciation out of me, and remained myself, the 
Church and Association. I long ago saw it 
to be wrong to join or remain in a sectarian 
organization, a8 a Christian Church, Christ's 
church is not a body into which, and out of 
which. men can be voted by majorities. I 
feel no desire to get Slavery or War out of 
Christ’s churen. They were never in it, 
Itis plainly the duty of all Anti-Slavery 
and Anti-War men and women, to cease to 
fellowship, as Chresfians, thoxe wlio perpe- 
trate or advocate war or slavery. There is 
a great stir in the sectarian organizations of 
Ohio, on Comeourism. That conyulsion 
will mot soon cease. Wherever I have been 
in the State, I find that ministers, of every 
name, are preaching and praying against 
Comeoutism. CHRIST WAS THE LEA- 
DER OF COMEOUTERS. Thousands 
are following in his steps. The spell is 
broken. Membership in a church is no 
longer considered a mark of respectability. 
Indiviriuals, all about Ohio, are walking out 
of the churches, because they cannot be true 
to God and Humanity and remain in them. 
It is coming to be seen and anderstood that 
the first step towards the Kingdom of Gbd 








leads out of pro-slavery churches. If every 
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Swing criines as essential elements of ex- 
istence, i. 3 osbery,. Concubiriaze, Man- 
tealing snd Murder. “'Phree millions of our 
brethren and sisters’ are now. living in our 
midst under the following cireumstances.— 
Had and wives, parents and children, 
are asunder to pamper the lust of plea- 
sure and of gain. Eighty thousand children 
are annually stolen before your eyes—label- 
ed as goods and reared for the market.— 
One-sixth of the parents of this nation are 
counted as felons and punished with stripes, 
imprisonment or death, for teaching their 
children to read the Bible. One-sixth of 
our population are compelled to live in igno- 
raice and heathenism in thisland of schools, 
bibles, charches and ministers. Husbands 
are compelled to see their wives, and wives 
théir husbands, parents their children, and 
children their parents, placed on the auction- 
ees bench and sold to the highest bidder. 
The family institution is abrogated—the 
stiongest ties of nature broken—the dearest 
affections of the heart crushed—and millions 
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Cc] he i P 
as for this cause—therefore q 
~~» Resolged, "That the withdrawal of brothet 
Henry “C. Wright be confirmed by this 
chareh % and that so long as he shall sustain 
these charges upon this ground alone. and 
maintain his present views of church fellow- 


"agitating both hemispheres, is the right 
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‘Beyond a doubt the great 


mau to labor and enjoy the avails of his toils, 
In Eorope, itis the claim of the starving 
willions, ealling upon government for em- 





ship with us, so long his connection with us | plo ment—willing to labor, bet unable to 


must be suspended, 
Passed in the affirmative, 
In behalf of the church—a true copy. 
Fava Hate, Clerk, 
From the Clerical Association I received 
the following: : 
* Voted, That this Association withdraw 
from Rev. H. C. Wright, as a member walk- 
ing contrary to our rules. 
D.‘T. Kimpau.” 
Op It is the right and duty of an Indivi- 


dual lo excommunicate the Church, as much 


as it is the right and duly of the Church to | 


excommunicate an Individual. Suppose the 
First Church in Newbury to consist of 100 





are living in open adultery and g 
in your presence. You see it and know it. 
By your government and laws, and your 
conrivance they are incapacitated to make 
contiacts—to bear witness—to own propert 
—to contract marriage—to educate their off- 
spring—to choose employments, or to change 
their condition. Slaves they are born, and 
slavis they must die—and that by the behest 
of a government of which you profess to be 
apart. ‘The righ of personal ownership is 
denied to them. ‘The image of the Deity is 
bought and sold at your doors. Human be- 
ps A reared for your markets and made 
ts articles of trade. FATHERS SELL 
1R OWN CHILDREN. 
~All these abominations are constantly and 
} tag abe _ committed before your eyes, 
ou see them and know them, and have 
Yong seen them and known'them, Yetasa 


them. You have never opened your mou 

to speak for the dumb—to plead the cause of 
the heart-stricken slave, and to rebuke the 
oppressor. On “the contrary, as a church, 
you have, by refusing to hear and aid those 
who plead the cause of the slave—by your 
opposition to abolition, and by silence re- 


memb Had I accorded Christian fellow- 
at to men-stealers, it would have been the 
right and duty of the ninety and rine to ex- 


communicate me. So if the ninety and nine | 


countenance robbery and concubinage by 
holding Christiar fellowship with men- 
stealers, it is my right and duty to excommu- 
nicate them. Christianity goes not by ma- 
jorities, but by purity and tiuth. One may 
deny to thousands the name of Christian, as 
well as thousands to one, . Abolitionists owe 
it asa duty to God and man to act on this 
principle, and forthwith cease to recognize 
that organization as a Christian church that 
opposes the Anti-Slavery enterprise, and 
countenances . aS 
For taking this step with regard to the 
Ministerial Association and the church to 
which 1 refusing to sustain a 
pro-slavery church and ministry, the ortho- 


to thrust me t 8. 

determined to compel abolitionists to support 
men and women, as Christian ministers and 
churches, who hold Christian fellowship 
with men-stealers—or brand them with infa- 
my for their refusal, ‘The issue is made up. 
Ministers have settled it, that po mee | 


iniet and hk 





specting the wrongs of the opp 1 and 
the guilt of the oppressor, taken sides with 
manmstealets, You have shown a willing- 
ness to receive to your pulpit and commu- 
nion, as Christians and Christian ministers, 
those who live by robbery, and to persevere 
in holding Christian fellowship with slave- 
holders who are guilty of the foulest crimes 
that ever polluted humanity. Thus you 
have given the most efficient support to sla- 
very and to all crimes of which it is com- 


Duty torGed, to the Christian Church, to 
the slaves,»to yourseives, and to mankind — 
demands of me that | should cease to do any 
thing that tends to throw the sanctions of 
Christianity around slavery. By recogniz- 
ing or supporting any man or woman, or any 

ly of men and women, as a Christian min- 
ister, or a Christian church, that fellowship 
men-stealers, as Christians, I do say to slave- 
holders, your ¢rimes are consistent with 
Christian character, and 1 do encourage 
thefi, robbery, concubinage and murder.— 
I say to them that man-steuling is no bar to 
Ohnstian fellowship and consistent with 
Christian character. 

lam deeply and solemnly impressed with 
the belief that by your opposition to the 
Anti-Slavery enterprize, A by your silence 
in regard to the wrongs of the slave and the 
guilt of the slaveholder, you, as a church, 
are doing more to make our holy reli the 
scorn and execration of mankind than all 
that Jew, or Heathen, or Infidel, ever did or 
ean do. While you thus continue by your 
‘Silence or otherwise to sustain this system of 


wrong end outrage, i eannor ae 
a Christian chureb; and IDO iieh 

RENOUNCE YOU AS Pest iAN 
CHURCH. This resolution is deliberately 
formed, and never will be retracted till, as a 
church, you have humbled yourselves before 
God +. the slave, repented and made resti- 
tution by bearing au open and consistent tes- 
timony against slavery. 

~ Lam pained tobe obliged to take this step, 
and can but weep over the necessity that 
forces me to take it, But 1 am determined 
to clear myself from all known participation 
in the wrongs fnflicted on my brothers and 


hes shall be sustain 
and that those who refuse to sustain them 
shall be outlawed. 

The contest between the principles of liber- 
ty, justice and humanity, and existing cleri- 
ea! and church organizations, is growing 
warmer and hotter, It is but just began.— 
It will be a desperate struggle. For these 
organizations will hold on to their despotism 
over the individual with a death-grasp.— 
They claim to control the conscience, reason, 
speech and actions of their individual mem- 
bers, ame of the WOMEN. The in- 
dividual members dare not speak and act for 
eroshed humanity as conscience dictates, till 
they learn the course to be pursued by the 
organization; and the organization is inva- 
tiably directed by a few that have riches or 
political inflaence—never by the poor, meek, 
whole-hearted, self-sacrificing disciples of 
Jesus that may happen to belong to it. It is 


certain that these clerical and sectarian | 


church organizations, as such, are now among 
the deadliest enemies to the cause of Haman 
Rights, to Abolition, Peace, and to all moral 
sefertin. They are hostile to Christianity 
as organizations. ‘I'he very hiding place of 
Slavery, War, and Sectarianism, and a mill- 
stone about the neck of our holy religion.— 
The humanly of the Seminole savage would 
sooner abolish slavery and do more to soothe 
and comfort the searred and braised heart o} 
the slave, than the re/igton of our ministerial 
and ot organizations. ‘To —— 3 
wrongs outrages héaped apon 

the mluletere end! Shutehen of this 





the slave flies to the ps and everglad 
of and seeks ne 
justice and scourges 

ministers and eburches, under the humanity 


‘of savages. { would as quick cast a new 
born babe into a snow bank, as to put a new 
born child of God into any of the existing 
chorch organizations. ‘l'here is no more 


warmth, tenderness, and cherishing and sus- | 


taining love in the one than in the other.— 
These church organizations, being filled with 
slavery, war and sectarianism, are as chilling 





and benumbing to the soul that is glowing 
with love to God and man, as a snow bank 
would be toa tender babe, Théy have no 


sisters in bonds.» The God of the oppressed | soul, no conscience, no humanity. The 


calls me to it, and | dare not disobey, At | sweet, forgiving and gentle 
his bidding | have done it—not counting my | is not in them, any more than in the political | 


repntation, or my warmest earthly friends, 

dear to me, that | may please my heavenly 
r and remember those in bonds 

with them. I feel no solicitude about con- 

sequences to myself. Duly is mine, conse- 

quenees God's. I believe God is with me in 

thas refusing to regard you asa Christian 


irit of Jesus, 


arties of the day. ‘They love not the slave. 
ike Priest and Levite—sold and inhuman— 


as bound | they pass by on the other side. ‘here are 


those in them that are devoted Christiens— 
but they are not under their influence. But 
to come under their influence and tobe go- 
verned by them is death to the tife of God 


Church, while, by silence or otherwise, you | in the soul. It turns the loving, forgiving 
my roi eee. I leave myself a and kindly affectioned heart within, to ada- 


reputation in his hands, praying that | 
be found faithful in every ‘ word 
wal were, and always bear about in my body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus that the life of 
Jesus may be made manifest in my mortal 
Yoors for God and the oppressed, 
H.C. Waienr. 


Boston, Sept., 25, 1810, 


g 








mant. Steels it against the sufferings of 


the despised, the sorrowing and imbruted 
lave. 
plenty and solely for refusing to recog- 


teen euctuded fom mony pelpne in. Nevr 
been e mary n New 
England. within eighteen lees set hon- 
dreds of ministers have determined that | 


nize such ministers and churches as Chris- 


| find any thing to do—a eall which Paris of 


late vainly attempted to answer by establish 
ing those hives for drones, the * National 
| Workshops.” In this country it is the claim 

of the free white man, demanding that he 
_ shall not be driven from the field by @ degra- 
| ding competition with the slave—that slave- 
| ry shall not be cherished and sustained” by 
| our free government, but left to die out of its 
| own inherent rotteaness, ‘The question is 
| substantially the same in both countries, 
‘though somewhat modified by the different 
| circumstances of each, 
| Itisa question in which the pe le on 

both sides of the Atlantic are deeply Interes- 
| ted—a question of freedom against slavery; 
| of right against might; of the democracy of 
| labor against the aristocracy of wealth and 
|power. Itis the great question of liberty, 
| equality and fraternity—whether the many 
shall any longer be in bondage to the few, oz 
shall enjoy that liberty which is the birth- 
right of all—whether the broad acres of the 
earth and the good things it yields for the 
common sustenance of all, shall be 
lized and toarded by the canning, selfish 
few, or shall be equally bestowed upon the 
unfortanate and destitute also, like other 
blessings of our'common Benefactor, the air 
and the water, the shower and 7” sunshine 
—whether, in short, governme® shall any 
longer be administered as if expressly inten- 
ded to make the rich richer and the» 
poorer, or shall not rather bestow its a 
ing aid where itis most needed, upon the 
children of want and misfortune} 


vlna dea Se 


| staving off for the present, but’ which they 
‘ must ultimately meet, or shoot down the rest 
of the Blouses. Shall the unfortunate poor 
| be Jett to starve by thousands, while the for+ 
tunate rich are revelling in luxury and Wwast- 
| ing the bread which they can not eat? It 
| not, then shall the poor be fed in idleness at 
| the soup-kitehen and other alms houses of 
| charity, or shall they be provided with labor, 
and be enabled in Whole or fn part, to sup- 
port themselves? Ts not the work-shop far 
better and cheaper too in the end than ‘the 
| alms house t hy then should it not be 
| preferred! Why indeed has it not been pre- 
ferred? Why indeed has it not rs refer- 
| red long ago, except this work has ihert 
| been left to the blind and stinted impu of 
| private charity? But plainly it is. a work 
| for the beneficence of gove t—requising 
enlarged views and concentrated m' 
the wotkmen of Paris are determined 
| their goverment shall not neglect it," 
| rest of the world is anxiously looking on to 
| profit by their labors, For this same ques- 
tion is also at the basis of the t move 
ment in England, ihe seanbles in Ireland, and 
the * shakings’’ all-over Kurope. P 
Here, too, the public mind | is ferm 
with it, and cormeatt demanding the bench 
| cient action of government. ‘The cry is— 
| Let the extension of slavery be s Je 
| er—let'a stop be pot to the m the. 
| public lands—the hours of labor must be 
reasonably limited and well paid=the. ‘ich 
most contribute of their abundance to relieve 
| edueate and omen - pgm 
| are right, and will not m onger be disre- 
garded with impanity. In vain will the Btr- 
| geoiste of Paris, the ave holders of 
| and the ro ts of the” 
| rivet thett chatne tn fencied weeurity. « ‘The 
right to live, conferred & —— 











| carries with it the the 

| long withheld from’ the P 

lions, they are about to reclaim and Vindieate 
by the strong arm ofa ; 


des- 
| peration by he ,anda sense 
| of injustice too long enddred. a 
Our opponents seem hofttor-sttuck be- 
onvun Whig party are about to choose a 
moderate slaveholder President.— Pig mouth 
| Memorial, 


If the ownership. of three by 


| makes a man.a_moderale tale oe 


+ (puhanetins 


| many slaves most he own to 
Hav t— Boston Republicans 









A Preacrer Sotp.—Peter 
| free colored man who was sold at Loe 
‘into slavery, oes ners law w 

bide free people tf 
Sute, was a larly licensed 


bevey a has since 

| phia . He 

te yp iy 
nah om i 
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John Van Buren in Cincinnati. 
"The © Cincinnati Globe" contains a speech 
made by John Van Buren at an immense 
gathering in that city, on the 18th inst. from 
which we copy the following : 


When the war came on with Mexico, it 
was probable that New Mexico and Califor- 


nia were to be annexed. Mr. Wilmot, of 


ennsylvania, made a proposition to exclude 
sie forever from the new Territory, by 
spending the Proviso of 1787 to the Three 

illion Bill. Mr. King, of New York, ren- 


it. No opposition was then shown to 
pg bo by Northern and Western 


ps Ae of Congress. But the South insis- | 


ted upen having the Wilmot Proviso, which 


was inraopuceo BY Tomas Jerrenson, re- | 


jected as unconstitutional! Nay, more— 
Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, de- 
clared they would support no man for the 
Presidency, who did not agree with them 
upon the unconstitutionality. In New York, 
we resolved that we would stand by the 
com ises of the Conatitution—that we 
would not, in the least, infringe upon them ; 
but we also resolves, that we would never 
consent to the further extension of Slavery. 
Lewis Cass had declared himself in favor of 
the Wilmot Proviso—declared his willing- 
ness to vote for it—regretted that be had not 
an opportunity todoso. Butmark! When 
this stand was taken by the South, he be- 
came impressed with the conviction that a 
* coanos,” (applanse,) had been going on 
in the public mind—he was sure a change 
had been wrought in his own mind. He de- 
clared that the Wilmot Proviso was uncon- 
stitational. He voted against it. The Bal- 
timore Conventi bled—New York 
was refused a seat there. South Carolina 
was admitted, though the State had sent no 
representative there. ; 

It was idle to say that the Convention 
could not determine which were the regular 
delegates. Had the New York delegates 
been irregular, hostile as they were known 
to be to the extension of Slavery, they would 
not have been allowed to come near the buil- 
ding—they would not have been suffered 
even to land at Baltimore. (Laughter.)— 
Why, if the Convention could not decide up- 
on thia question, they ought to have adjourn- 
ed instantly and without day! (applause) 
It is the first duty of a body of that character, 
to decide who is entitled to seats. 

‘The whole Convention was irregular !— 
They were a mvb, and the riot act should 
have been read, and the mob dispersed.— 
(Laughter and cheers.) Now they say this 
nomination was regular. What is regular? 
Had they nominated Daniel Webster, would 
it have been regular? A regular nomination 
should tthe whole. Every State io 
the Union should have been represented there 
—every man in the4 Democratic party should 
be le to a seat and a vote. But in this 
mob-convention, one man from South Caroli- 
na, not sent by the Democracy, votes for a 
whole State—a Commanper without inen 
(much merriment) was given a seat, and all 
while seventy two freemen and 





fi 


Florida, were instructed not to go 
for any man known to be favorable to the 

Proviso; and Thomas Jefferson was 
the author of the Wilmot Proviso! ‘That il- 
Jastrious patriot could not have had a seat in 
the Baltimore Convention. The Southern 
would wot eve allowed him w 


i 


New York, were excluded. * 
The from Virginia, Georgia, Ala- | 


eae 


' fall of them, the Democrats would always be } 
| victorious. (Applause.) ‘The South nomi- , 
nated him, because they could trust him! and, | 


| therefore, they threw overboard Clay, Web- : touches the laboring men of this country co 


| ster, McLean and Scott. Well, is Tuylor 
available? (Loud cries of **No! no!” 
' Look at the retarns—aye. look at the election 
' returns, and tell me re you find him avai- 
lable? Certainly not in Ohio; certainly not 
in Hlinois—not in Wisconsin—not in Arkan- 
} sas—certainly notin Vermont. An availa- 
, ble man is a man, who promply secures the 
‘ support of his whole party. 
thus available, because Clay, Webster, Me- 


arrison was. 


ame — pe greene —_ v2 a —— ra 
thirteen original States, and I ask you here votes under that document, he votes forghis | clean gone, or nearly so, when you drop that | out the aid o feartridge-box pille? But my let- 
eee ant lage Bi TY: right. On what grounds can a man call , Ballot into the Box in favor of that Consti- | ter is getting too long—I will add no) more 


vitally as this. It touches their true tigh} to represent human beings “as chat-— 
and true glory. Ourinstitutions were - tele” in the government! In voting for this _ 
(ed for the laboring man. | ase the term in fright he does, in fuct, vote for the tight to 
ite most liberal sense, and include Me 51) aad use mea” as ch tels.”” 

mechanical arts. These laboring de- segue rtaggglngpeteneon : 
fended our liberties, they Bact them— Then, again, fhe Constitution recognizes 
are the basis of our wealth and hor or, the right of the master lo hunt and seize his’ 
independence and honorable position here, fuyitire slaves, wherever he can Jind them in’ 


with all the avenues of distinction and fame q 
open to them, constitute the diferente be- the mon-elace States. It binds the whole na-| 


pe ; : ; : ; 
Lean and Greely supported him. Pulk was | tween this Republic and all others. This is tion to aid the kidnapper in reducing a free | 


thus available, use Benton, Wright, Bu- 


hour of his nomination. Je was the great 
i of mod ilability—the remar- 





dous applause.) 
} Bes 'tore is Zachary Taylor—he has been 


five months in the field, and he has but just | In the next place, as Mr. Webster says, the 


| converted Webster and Greeley. JV ill Hen- 
ry Clay vote for him? (Shouts of *No! no!") 
Well, I should like to know! Clay says Le 
won't run against him, and Webster says he 
shan't oppose him—but a man has to be voted 
ur, in order to be elected. When Harrison 
was a candidate, Ienry Clay said, ‘if there 
isa man who values my opinions, or heeds 
my council, | beg him to vote, as I shat! do, 


for William Henry Harrison.’ It is not Har- | 


rison, nor yet Henry Clay, that the Whig 
| party are now called upon to support, but 
ec ! Does Newey ay fa 
he will vote for Taylor! (+ No! pe "ion. 
Taylor is supported at the South, as opposed 
to the Wilmot Proviso, and at the North, as 


| 


for it. Let me read to you what a Whig Go- | 


, vernor of South Carolina, (Gov. Hammond,) 
| says: 

| Ex-Governor Hammond for Gen, Taylor. 

| ‘The following is extract of a letter of Ex- 
Governor Hammond of S. C., in reply to an 
invitation to attend a public meeting! After 


now | now found out where the whip is 


a question which most nearly concerns them, man to slavery, and repudiates the right of | 


chanan and others supported him, from the | for it is no less true that they control the the people of Ohio and the other Northern 


Government. 


‘The agitation of this subject has already States, to give protection and freedom to fu- | 


kable man who came in by accident and , done much to secure the grand result, to gitive slaves. Yes, when a man votes for 
seems to be going out by design. (Tremen- | which we are all aiming. Iu the first 


a Congressman or President, he votes to re- | 


Oregen has been brought into the Union pounce the right to secure liberty to those 
_ under the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787. who escape aie slavery; he eatin that 


have discovered what and where the North he has no right to give protection to the pant- 
is—they have now discovered the North— ing, faint and hangry fugitive from whips 
from the querulous tnanner in whieh Mr. and chains; he votes to allow the slavehold- 
Webster says this, ] have been almost afraid rene : 
sometimes that he thought we had not dis- ers to make the entire State of Ohio a hunt- 
covered the North Star, which onght to have ing ground for slaves, and pledges himself! 
ont wig gees eee ve wink 1 Oa to assist them, by direct and indirect means, 
wv have also found that the > j . 

pro tepeed oll: puovieen' etl nad to ovine and return runaway slaves. 

Our members of Congress partne pl to | Abolitionists of Ohio, cease to talk about 
leave slavery below 36 deg’, 30 min.,— the merits of presidential candidates, and 


| making five great States like Indiana : talk about the merits of the Constitution for 
| controls them. Not in the White fetes co nangr ag hongl : —_ ba ap ~~ Pe 
heretofore, but by the people—they dare not °Y** the State, discussing the comparative 
| go against them. We have also the decla- Merits of Taylor, Van Buren and Cass.— 
| ration of Mr. Calhoun, that Free Soil will These never allude to the merits of the Con- | 
} a gets really io ca alt wltaad oe - Stitution ; or, if they do, only to [aud it as 
| find ourselves far short of victory in 1848.— the production of wisdom never equalled.— 
(Great cheering.) For these men who want , They do not, they dare not direct your atten- 
| to hold all the cffices, and who sacrifice inuch | tion from the candidates to the Constitution. 
prs dige Da peepee Ao amg Would they and you but discuss the merits 





declining the invitation from ations 
purely private, he says: 

* | trust you will see in what I have said, 
sufficient reasons to justify me in declining 
most respectfully, your unexpected but sin- 
cerely appreciated invitation, without for a 
moment supposing that | wish to shrink from 
any responsibility I might incur by accepting 
it. T have already gone too far, 1 well know, 


‘to lose anything by going farther. In fact J | declaratiun of independence, and stating that | 
have been anxious, nut fo share in the respon- | the tru’ J 7 
sibility of those southern men, who are op-| their lives and sacred honors, is a heresy— | taken by our fathers when they entered into 
posing Gen. Taylor, and have never failed, | We find all our public men, Webster, Clay, | a compromise with slaveholders and slave- | 


when a proper opportunity offered, distinetly 
and decidedly to avow myself in favor of his 
election. How any slaveholder can hesitate 
between him and Cass, is to me not only a 
matter of specia! wonder, but I think the worst 
omen for the South that I have seen in my 
time, 


wishes for the success of your efforts to car- | 


Permit me to offer you my most ardent to all eternity, and the Senate will veto all step in favor of tyranny and against liberty, 


where ordinary movements end, of the Constitution and enter into a conside- 
| will ake the first train! (Laughter.) j ration of its requirements and principles, 
ps Fae g Mow = : senate this with half the zeal they and you now show 

vestion e v bag * : 
| eee dike Swtan, om p Abie ine sr _in discussing the merrts of the candidates 
| to fifteen—we find the determination made 294 their principles and character, you would 
| to overturn freedom, and plant human slate- never again be led to vote for that great ori- 
| ty upon the ruins, We find Mr. Calhoun, | ginal Compromise, and the fruitful mother | 
| tom his place in the Senate, deriding the | o¢ 41 succeeding compromises between Li- 


truth upon which our forefathers staked | berty and Slavery. That first fatal step, 


} 


Lowie, Pants, gpm Sore traders, and admitted them to an Alliance, | 
‘Phe South snout Rs test, and say that a | the avowed object of which is “to establish | 
majority of the States shall be slaveholding, justice and secure the blessings of /iberty ! 
—that the Senate shall have a majority S| she was a dark hour for Liberty and for 
oa Wie ote Bs yh om 2 ee Mankind; and you reiterate the same fatal 





} 


efforts to establish freedom. We think, | whenever you vote for Congressmen or Pre- 


ry the vote of our State for this great and | therefore, that now is the time for action— I rident. 


good man, and to assure you of the high re- that the omens are propitious, and now, if 


spect with which I havet 
ly your obedient servant. 
J. H. HAMMOND.” 
Did the Convention that inated him 


¢ honor to be, very 








| 
j 


ever, is the time to strike! Look at the dif. Aholitionists! Cease to talk about the | 
ficulties that may hereafter beset you. This deeds and character of ‘Taylor, Cass, or Van | 
great country is easy to se divided, and its | Buren, and come nearer home and look at 

component parts to be set up in antagonism | your own act in voting for a Constitution | 





approve of the Wilmot Proviso! No. Mr. 
Galloway, your Secretary of State, told me 
that he could not be heard in = | 

upon that subject, until he quoted Whittier’s 
ee Rare ¢ prose would not do there, 
 weu Paytor womination. “You 


| 








Democrats A 

vote! Is that Democratic! Is thatregular! ask Taylor to si oe bill embracing the prin- 
If so, we ought to organize anew, and be ir- ciples of the Wilmot Proviso. You tell him, | 
. vis high time that the Democracy + General, | think Slavery is a great evil.’— | 


i 


should cease to be regular, and begin to be He says, *} think not—I have gota lot ny. 


| self.’ You say, * Buying and selling human | 
The South required that the Candidate | beings is not right; it is a moral wrong.’— | 


: 


should be a believer in the right of the Slave- He says, *No! I do it myself.’ You tel] | ~ 


holders to into the new territories, and him, you * want the Wilmot Proviso to be- | 
take with fe their Slaves ; and now let me come a law in regard to the new territories.’ | 
read to you the manner in which the Baltic He says, ‘The Convention that nominated | 


gainst each other. Look over the country, ; ; | 
and ove how meny men mey be the F sd that recognizes the right to re-enslave the 


Soil candidate in 1852. When you see the | ™*" who has escaped fiom slavery ; that de- 
power of the South, that killed Silas Wright | nies to you the right to give aid and comfort 


and Henry Clay, and dictated ite own terms, | to the hunted fugitive ; and that asserts the 
sik mean ares gig right to represent man asa chattel in a go- 


y to seize u our local and personal | Yermment professing to be Republican. You | 


divisions for its 1? vote for the right to use and treat men as, 





property—to represent man as a beast, a| 


. COMMUNICATIONS. thing. How can you condemn the slave- | 
=_—_— : a , _ |holder for actually holding and using men | 
Voting for the Gensiiiation, |S ProPery. He only dove what you sayy 


by your vote, that he has a right to do.— 
Your rebukes of him are comparatively pow- 


New Lisson, October 1s, 1848, 


and blood of the slave. As you drop into it 
your blood-stained Ballot, you may hear the 
ery of three millions going up from it to 
God, against you and all your allies. 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 





Mrs. Swisshelm’s Political Action. 


The 42nd No. of the Pittsburgh Saturday 
Visiter contains an article in response to one 
of mine in the Bugle of Sept 29. It contains 


himself an abolitionist, who votes for the, tution, That Bullot Box floats in the tears | at present. 


Thine as ever, 
HARRIET N. TORREY. 
Parkman, O., Oct, 20, "48. 


. 








| ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 





SALEM, OCTOBER 27, 1848. 
“| Love AGITATION WHEN THES@:IE- CAUSE" 
FOR IT —THE ALARM BELL WISH STARTLES~ 





some ideas upon which I feel an irresistible T'® 'NHABITANTS OF A CITE, SAVES THEM! 


FROM BEING BURNED IN BH@an BEDS.—F'd-- 


desire to make a few comments, and with the |», und Burke. 


permission of its Editors, will speak through | 
the Bugle. In the first place, however, an 


acknowledgement is due from me to Mrs. 
Swisshelim for the candor and courtesy which 
she evinced while reviewing my rather un- 


ceremonions attack npon some of her posi- . 
tions. She says my article ‘did not break | 


her head,” and that she felt better for read- 
ing it. Sureenough! one might as well un- 
dertake to crack the moon, as to break such 
niaterial as her head is made of. I am very 
thankful that my name possessed a charm po- 
tent enough to secure me a * patient heasing 


| and a candid answer 3’ and will emdeavor to 


keep it unsullied by aught that would cast a 
reproach upon my reverrd name-sake. Ile 
was a martyr to the cause of Humanity, and 
his spirit went sp to be a living witness at 
the Throne of God against the heartless traf- 
fickess in human flesh and blood. Seventy 
thousand victims are annually immolated up- 
ow the reeking altar of American chattel sla- 
very! If there is a judgment and a recom- 
pense in a world to come, what will be the 
final doom of the vast body of American 
Christians?) Away with the thought! itis 
too overpowering for the heart and brain of 
an invalid—too horrible to contemplate.— 
Let us turn to a less oppressive part of the 
subject. 

Mrs. Swisshelm’s reason's tor acting with 


, the Free Soil party would be perfeetly satis- 


fectory to my mind if I could find any thing 
in the * Buffalo Platform'’ which binds the 
party, as a party, to wield its political pow- 
er, when it gets any, not only for abolishing 
slavery in the. District of Columbia, and 
g t ite ext , O¥8D territory now free, 
but against the i itself. Whenever 
a political party pledges itself to use al! con- 








stitutional means for overthrowing slavery, | 


in my humble opiniow, the gun shoots itself. 
Mrs. Swisshelm seems to think that the prin- 
ciples of the * Free Soil” party embrace the 
highest anti-slavery action of which the times 
will admit. Is not that anti-slavery action 


| the highest whieh is the most efficient? Now | 


Platform,” or any other platform embraces 
the true and ultimate issue between freedom 
and slavery. ‘Fhe “ Buffalo Platform” con- 
tains one principle which, if successfully car- 


| ried out, may force the true issue upon the | 
| country; and the Free Svilers may be the 
unwitting instruments, at some future day, | 
for accomplishing an object which they now | 


condemn. To resist the encroachments of 
the shave power, is only to irritate and make 


mote Candidate conformed to the testimpo- me xickep it ovt or THe Uovse.’ (Im- 


. He says in his letter written to Mr. 
Nicholson of Tennessee : 


* Bot there is another important consider- 
ation which ought not to be lost sight of in 
the investigation of this subject. ‘The ques- 
tion that ts itself is not a question of 
the increase but of the diffusion of slavery. 
Whether its sphere be stationary or on gad 
sive, its amount will be the samme. @ re- 
jection of this restriction wil! not add one to 
the class of servitude, nor will its adoption 

freedom to a tingle being who is now 
te therein. 


4 


The — por = be 

oter r terr 3 and so far as 
p medrol gen less qaatenee of the ne- 
cesesaries of life, is an evil, eo far will that 
evil be mitigated by ing slaves to a 
new country, and giving a larger space 
to occupy.’ 


Arguing thus in favor of the extension of 
slavery to free territory, and yielding the full 
subjection desired by the South. Now, hav- 
ing gone the Wilmot Proviso, and in 
favor of slavery extension, how can a Free 
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years old, his civil life com 
pes just now—he gives his first vote this 
5 seen nee haan te one’ 
ecoe Scout 
ays, 
carry of the hen 
they ry now, the Whigs were d 





se 


ifs 


told usin the case of O 


tense applause.) ‘The nomination of Tay- 


lor, in one point of view, was creditable to_ 


| the American people. He had been a — | was recently adopted by a convention of the | 
* | friends of humanity : 


general, and if the question had been 

what shall be done for General Taylor, to 
evines appreciation of his Military abilities, 
he might have received the compliment of a 





To the Editors of the Bugle. | erless, while you vote to give him the right 


Dear Frienps :—The following resolution | i. ey 4 very thing for doing which you re- 
uke him. 


| Your vole at the polls gives the lie direct to 


your practice. By your vote you say you 
adel Giaeoamee of ihe a j will aid the kidnapper to catch and return 


nomination, run stump and carried all before | he votes for the Constitution, and all the’ his fugitives ; or, at least, that you will not 
him. But when the people vote for Presi- | rights, requirements and principles embodied | give protection to the slaves, and cast im- 


dent, they are doing a substantive thing, and | in it, and recognizes that document as his | 
want to know what a man is. ‘lhat is the | own act, and assumes the right to commit 
reason that the American people oppose Gen. robbery, murdei, piracy, and all other deeds | 


diments in the way of his pursucrs; then 
when the fugitive from bloodhounds and ri- 


Taylor. ‘They want Taylor to stand still ! which, by the Constitution, he authorizes | fles, whips and chains, comes, faint and 


long enough to say what his opinions are. Congress and the President to do. 


\ * . * * . | Is this true? Do men, when they vote ‘ter him, and tako him in your wagons and 


| weary, to your door, you feed him and shel- 


And now let me say a word about the great | for President or Congressmen, vote for the basten him on his way to a land of freedom, 


vestion before us. We are told that the 
| Wilmot Provisu is unconstitutional. 
| every President, from Washington down to | 
Polk—and that is as far down as you can 


Why, | 


Constitution and all it contains! I believe i. ¢., Canada, the land of hope, and the asy- 
no man will doubt it. What rights and lum for the American bondman. Why do 
principles are embodied in that Document? you thus continue to say one thing to the 


get, (great laughter)—has signed a bill leg- | It is of infinitely more consequence to all slaveholders, and another and directly oppo- 
islating upon slavery in the territories. How | abolitionists to settle this question than to site thing to the slaves? You darken the 
then can it be unconstitutional! But I am | gerermine the character of the candidates.— | light of God in your own souls by these 


told that there is no chance for a discussion. | 


* Let the territories legislate for themselves.’ 


1 They cannot. Congress is their legislature. 


| You might as well say, when they steal, or 
‘murder, let them have their own way.— 
| Against such a course, all revolt, and when 
| jt comes to the question of introducing human 
| slavery there, shall we let thew alone! (cries 


y of * 0.") | Washington would not let them 


would neti Polk himself, 
| What use is it to say there is no 
' here 


there, and with their slaves, and if any at- 
tempt were made to secure Free Svil, they 
would fight it out. The new States would 
come in as slave States, in spite of us. They 
that slavery 
would not be carried there, but 


the Government, a8 long as it was for the 
Wilmot Proviso. Now Polk signs the bill, 
and all Polkdom protesses to be in its favor. 


German, the lIrishman—the 
question is, whether he should be, by the 
presence kept out of this ter- 





| The following rights are recognized or repu- | falsehoods. Why not be just and honest to 
diated by the Constitution. yourselves and to the kidnappers, and tell 
Tt allows the right to represent men as your slave-breeding allies in thie dovmed 
Property, in the government. Mex, not Confederacy, that you can no longer remain 
property, are to be represented in the | in a union with thieves and robbers * to es- 
ment. So say our State and National Go-| tablish justice,” nor with slave-traders and 
vernments. For this principle the fathers slave-drivers ‘to secure the blessings of 
waged « seven yeare waryend-to-meintetn it, | liberty.” 
has been the great object of al! our social in-| A CRISIS! Yes, you talk about this 





ir stitutions. But while the right to represent , ctisis—this particu/ar crisis—as a justifica- 


all other property in the government is care- tion of your conduct in voting once more for 
folly excluded, the right to represent man as ' that compromise with the * sum of all villa- 
property is distinctly, and by special provi- ny,” and your once more entering into con- 
sion, allowed, and property in houses and , federacy with the greatest of all villians, i.e. 
lands, in cattle, sheep and horses, in goods with slave-breeders and man-stealers. ‘Talk 


but, by special provision, property inman Taylor or Cass—talk not of “free soil, free 
is allowed to be represented. If a manin speech, free labor and free men,” when you 
Ohio owns millions of acres of land, or know that this motto is confined to a particu- 
sheep and cattle, he counts but one and has Jar part of the earth, even Mexico. With 
the political influence of but one; but a “ free soil, free labor, free speech and free 
man on the south side of the Ohio river, in’ men,” in Virginia, they have nothing to do. 
Kentucky, who owns 1000 slaves counts Avo.itionists or Outo! You vote for 
601 persons, and has the influence of 601 in "men to swear to sustain slavery—to swear to 
the government. Three-fifths of all the hu- ‘do what you know to be wrong. You vir- 
man beings a slaveholder can reduce to tually swear to sustain that Constitution eve- 
beasts and hold as property—are counted as ry time you vote; you swear to do what you 
appendages to the owner, and their do not mean to do; you virtually perjure 
are transferred to him. One mitlion eight yourselves. And all this, to get power to 
hundred thousand human beings are repre- abolish slavery! As though it were possible 
sented as property in this government!— to get power to do right, by voting and swear- 
This right to represent men as property is, ing to do wrong—to get power to abolish 
by express provision, recognized in the Con- slavery by voting and swearing to sustain 
‘stitution; atid every time an abolitionist ig! ! Your moral power against slavery is 





| more vigilant the guardians of the institution. 
However, it is said that those whom the 
gods design to destroy, they first make mad. 


| So far, se good. ‘To abolish slavery in the 


Distriet of Columbia is only a slight conces- 
sion to Northern public opinion, «rung from 
the South, and for which it will not only 


claim, but obtain a thousand fold remenera- , 


tion. To effectually restrain slavery within 
its present limits, to say ‘thus far and no 
farther shalt thou go,” is to thoroughly arouse 
the “ chivalry” of the South to a sense of 
their degradation, call forth all their powers 
of physical resistance (who will take care 
of the slaves while the masters are fighting 
to maintain the beloved institution?) and 
snap the Union like a thread of twine. The 
contemplation of such a result is the only 
sympathetic tie existing betwecn myself and 
the Free Soil party—with the exception of 
the magnetic one which draws me towards 
Mrs. S.—so far as political action is concern- 
ed. Their Frée Soil principles are quite an- 
other thing—cannot stop to examine thein 
now. If the institution of slavery is going 
to flourish until the legal interpreter of the 
Constitution fF s it an anti-slavery 
| document, | am somewhat afraid the under- 
| ground railroads which are springing up all 
along the borders of the slave States will an- 
ticipate the day; and not a victim will be 
left in all the vast domains of slavedom to 
shout for prospective freed When ocen- 
| pying the forum, I have sometimes illustra- 
| ted my views of constitutional action against 
_ slavery by the following anecdote: A man 








| an Indian arrow extracted from his jaw, where 
it had lain for along time. ‘The doctor put 
| on his sp les and d it, and then 
_ taking them off and assuming a very know- 
| ing air, said, “1 can’t “stract that ere from 
| your jaw, kase it would kill you; but I'll 
| give you some pills that 'li dissolve it in your 
| head."* 

Now, it is almost universally acknowledg- 
ed that slavery is an organic part of the Con- 
stitution; and consequently, cannot be ex- 
punged therefrom without destroying the 
Constitution itself. The leaders of political 
parties understand their game perfectly well, 
and trifle with the anti-slavery feeling at the 
North by pretending they are going to dis- 








such wonderful thing. Can it be done with- 





0<> Persons having business connected” 
with the paper, wit! please call on James - 
: Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


Responsibility of Minorites. 

‘The rigMs of minorites is something that 

| is freqently heard of, but their responsibility 

| isa matter but little understood, or if un- 

derstood is disregarded. We hold it to bea 

, Sound axiom that the minority in any sect, 

| party, or organization, whether religious or 

political, bearing the cognomen of Church or 

, State, is responsible for every act of the ma- 

i dority which is in accordance with the rules 
/or Constitution of the organization. The 

| form of government which an organization. 

| adopts, is but the rules by which all who 
compose it, consent to governed. The offices - 

| it creates are clothed with the authority of. 
all its members; the power of the body is - 

, conferred by them conjointly; and the various - 
ways in which it may be exercised agreed 

| upon by mutual consent. JFWVhv shall be its. 

‘ official agents, how its power shall be exer- 

, cised, and when, depends upon the constitu- 

| tional majotity to say, the minority having: 
pledged itself to abide by the result as de- 

| termined by the mode agreed upon. Hence: 
the ity of abstaining from bershi 

in all organizations whose rules of govern- 

| ment confer upon its officers the right to ex- 
ercise in a certain contingency a power whiely 

is wrong in itself, 

No one has a right to become -a:member of! 
| accompany whose oagital.is-to be invested in- 
| the purchase oft a. sitip,.with the understan- 
| ding thav itis to be a pirate vessel or a mere 
| chant-man as the majority of the company 
, may dboide. All who believe piracy wrong, 
, can readily see it would be sinful te enter 
| into such.an agreement. 

No-one has a right to-unite with others in 

| fornishing money to purehare weapons of 
wan. to-be@ used\ ineuchamanner and on such 

| ocoasiomas the majority of contributors shall 





| Lal 


| 


| T cannot persuade myself that the * Buffalo | direct, Even admitting wars of defence to 


, be jnet; it will be seen that to empower oth- 
| ers to commence a:war.of aggression in an 
| contingency whatever, would be a palpable 
wrong, 
No one would have a right to consent to 

, have decided by a game of chance or skill, 
which of four persons should be appointed to 
| navigate a vessel in which hundreds were 
| embarked, if but one of the number was 
| competent to take charge of it, or even if all 
| but one was qualified ;.for by. se doing he 
| would stake the lives and propesty of others 
| upon the turn of a card or a throw of dice, 
an act from which every man with the slight- 
est pretensions to morality would instinctive- 
ly shrink. 
| Now what ia the United States government 
but a company of men who agree that if the 
| majority shall deem it expedient, the strength 
| and authority of the organization shali be 
| used td sustain piracy on tiie coast of Africa, 

or what is worse than piracy? It was judg- 
| ed expedient to continue the practice of slave 
| trading for twenty years. The operation of 
the article of agreement under which it was 
done, was then suspended ; but the proliibi 
tion may be removed! and the traffic resumed 
whenever the majority so wills it, for such 
is the agreeinent of all. ‘Thus every vote 
cast for a Congressiona) eandidate confers 
upon him power to say whether the Avican 
slave trade may or may not be carried on. Ie 
this a just power? Has any man of body of 
men the right to say to republican freeboot- 
ers, you may run up the American flag, 
land upon the coast of Africa, burn her vil- 
lages, lay waste her hamlets, kill her chil- 
dren who resist, and enslave those who sub- 
mit?’ Certainly not. And yet the mem- 
bers of the American Congress possess this 
power, having received it from their coneti- 
totients, al) of whom consented to confer it 
upon them. But it may be urged that they 
do not now thus use this power. Admit it; 
but does this fact establish the right of their 





and money, is excluded from representation; ‘not of the superior merits of Van Buren over applied to a quack doctor to have the head of constitutients to bestow it upon them ?— 


Should the next session of Congress re-es- 
tablish the Forelgn slave trade, should the 
nation’s representatives decide that the pro- 
per time had arrived for the exercise of the 
power so to do, which their constitutients had 
conferred upon them, those who were repre- 
sented by the minority, and protested against 
it, and begged, and prayed, and implored 
the majority not to decide that Congress 
should so act, would still be implicated in 
the crime, for they joined an association 
whose every member was required to agree 
that the Foreign slave trade should be car- 
ried on under the circumstances supposed.— 
| And though their wrong doing may not yet 
| have brought forth its most bitter fruits, yet 





solve slavery in the Constitution, or do some | they have no right to take credit to them, 


| selves because their agents have not chosen 
; 





to commit all the evil their constitutiency ' The Poet of Sacred Themes and the | 


empowered them to. 
This nation has just concluded a war un- 


dertaken for the sole purpose of slavery pro-— 


pogandism. Neither the President nor Con- 
gress had any other power to deelare, or con- 
tinue such a war, except what was conferred 
upon them by the people—the voters under 
the U. S. government. ‘The haters of slave- 
ry as well as the friends of slavery went to 


the ballot-box and said, * We agree that the | 


Congress of the United States may declare 
war whenever it chooses, and against whoin 
it choosee, either for slavery or against sla- 


very ; and we further agree that the Presi- | 
dent shall be authorized to conduct such! play of bis genius are as fur apart in charae- 


| Political Rlymster. 





, with the reputation his sacred poems has 


| gained him, but must strive by means of 


| party doggerel to win the meed of praise 
from brawling politicians. He must have 
‘a strange fancy, but inasmuch as he longs 
for it, let him wear the double crown. 

‘That those whe choose may compare his 
latest productions with his earlier effusions, 
| We give some extracts from his political ly- 
| ries, and a few passages from his sacred poe- 
try. The sulgects he has chosen for the dis- 


General Items. 


| Not less than 6,000 gallons of wine have 


‘ fact which Jooks rather bad for ‘Ten:perance. 


| ‘Fhe village of Waterloo, N. ¥., has been 
| almost entirely @estroyed by fire. 


York city, is $254,199,027. 


| A tfaveller who four years ago was made | 
|a cripple for life by an accident on the New 
York and Erie rail-road, recently recovered a 


verdict of $8,099 against the company. 





{ 
Wilmot, of Proviso fame, has been re-elec- 


war.” They accepted the power thus con-| ter and deeds as hell and heaven. ‘They ufe ted to Congress by a majority of 3400, In|" ‘ 
} 1846 his majority was less than 800. } u (F. Cosby, John H. Heywood, and Noble 


ferred upon them, and spent millions of mo- 
ney and sacrificed the lives of thousands of 
men to renew the strength of slavery. It is 
true that many protested against it, and strove 
to persuade the National Legislature and the 


Executive from thus using the power they, 


had given them; but the power was in the 


hands of their official agents, whose right to | 


use itas they chose could not be denied.— 
The responsibility of the war belongs not 
alone with the majority, but the minority are 
also involved in the guilt. 

four candidates for the Presidency are 
now before the people, and every voter binds 
himself to receive the one who has the con- 
stitutional majority of votes as his President 
—as the President of the entire people. ‘The 
election is a game of chance and skill com- 
bined. The members of the defeated par- 
ties are as much responsible for the tit 
tional acts of the successful candidate as 
though they had given their influence to elect 





him, for they consented to play the game on | 


condition that he should be President in the 
event of a certain contingency. ‘The loosers 


cannot release themselves from the obliga- . 
tion to abide by the laws of the game cn the | 


ground that luck was against them, or be- 
cause their skill failed. ‘They cannot throw 
off the responsibility of the acts of the win- 
ner—whether he be Gen, Cass or Gen. Tay- 
lor—by any declaration they may make, or 
any deed they may perform short of a with- 
drawal from the crganization whose form of 
government confers unrighteous powers. 
Those whose vision is sufficiently clear to 
gee the bearing of a moral principle, who can 
sperceive the real connection between cause 
and effect, would do well to remember there 
is such a thing, as The Responsibility of a 
Minority. 
Free Soil ! 


Would that we had free soil, not alone in 


New Mexico and Calafornia, but in Ohio.— | 


We would travel hundreds of miles to find 
an acre of free soil in all the broad domains 
of this nation, and when our feet pressed it, 
should feel we were standing on hallowed 
ground. 

This nation has a fair and goodly heritage, 
whose variety of soil, and climate, and pro- 
ductions scarcely any other pecple can boast. 


Her sails whiten every sea, her flag is known | 


in every land. Her mines of precious and 
useful metals give an abundant yield, her 


beds of coal and granite hills are no mean | 


sources of wealth, and her innumerable rivers 
are crowded with the riches of her produc- 
tion. The hoarse murmur of the northern 
lakes tell of her prosperity. ‘The roar of the 
Atlantic on her eastern shore, is responded 
to by the dash of the Pacific on her western 
coast. She is a great, a mighty, a growing 
nation; but with all her manifold advantages, 
with all her natural and acquired wealth, she 
has not even so much as one single acre of 
free soil? 

Free soil! free soil amid the wilds of Ca- 
lafornia, free soil in the wilderness of New 
Mexico! Better first make Ohio free soi!.— 


Better have at least one City of Refuge with- | 


in her bounds where the panting fugitive may 
be safe, not from the Avenger of Blood, but 
from the Enslaver of Man. Free soil in New 
Mexico! free soil in Calafornia! are now the 
watchwords of a political party. Do its ad- 
herents mean free soil when they say it, or 
do they only design making it free as Ohio 
is free !—free for the tyrant to come and drag 


back his escaping bondman, free for the man-— 


stealer to refasten the broken fetters upon his 
victim! Such is not free soil; and we alas! 
can have no soil within all our borders that 


is truly free, until slavery is abolished or the 


Federal Union destroyed. 


Gaanam’s November No., is embellished 
with two steel engravings-—" Edith Mau- 
rice’ and ‘ Supplication.” The first is a 
fancy portrait, and illustrates a story by Ar- 
thur. For our own part we would rather 


look on the likeness of a real bona-fide per- | 


son, or on the personification of a feeling or 
passion, than a mere fancy sketch. * Sup- 
plication” is exquisite. The expression of 
countenance and the attitude both silently 
tell of the spirit of prayer; and the moonlit 
hour, the placid lake and the dark rocks all 
harmonize admirably with them. The list 
of contributors for this No., embraces some 
of the most popular magazine writers. 


Business Men's Aumanac.—V. B. Palmer 
of New York—he of newspaper agency 
fame—has issued an exceedingly valuable 


work, bearing the above title. It contains | 


eondensed statictics of all kinds; items of 
information in relation to all matters; hav- 
ing as much on 61 pages as is generally 
crowded inte four times the nymber 


‘Zachary Taylor and Jesus Christ, 





' Come Whigs! come brothers—one and all! 


, Flock to the * Rough and Ready ” cali! 
Come stand up close and hear our song, 
And follow it up with chorus strong ! 
* ‘Toe the mark,”’ “tis ‘Taylor ean! 
Hero, sage and kindly man! 
In council great as in deadly fray, 
But a plain old fellow for every day. 
' (Whig Song. 
| He sat upon the ass’s colt and rode 
| Toward Jerusalem. Beside him walked 
} Closely and silently the faithful twelve, 
' And on before him went a multitude 
| Shouting Hosannas, and with eager hands 
| Strewing their garments thickly in his way. 
Th’ unbroken foal t th him gently stepp'd, 
| ‘Tame as its patient dam ; and as the song 
Of * welcome to the Son of David,’’ burst 
Forth froma thousand children, and the leaves 
| Of the wav'd branches touch’d its silken ears, 
It turned its wild eye fora moment back, 
| And then, subdued by an invisible hand, 
Meekly trode onward with its slender feet. 
| (Christ's entrance intou Jerusalem. 





Zack’s coat is loose—his manner’s * rough,” 
But, near him, bearts bow, fast enough ; 
Aad the old great coat will du to wear, 

Tho’ a bullet hole shows here and there! 
(Whig Sung. 

He was not 

In costly taiment clad, nor on his brow 

The symbol of a princely lineage wore ; 

No followers at his back, nor in his hand 

Buckler, or sword, or spear—yet in his mien 

Command sat throned serene, and if he smil'd, 


| A kingly condescension graced his lips, 


| The lion would have cfotched to, in his lair. 


His garb was simple, and his sandals worn; 
His stature modelled with a perfect grace ; 


| His countenance the impress of a God 


‘Touched with the open innocence of a child ; 
lis eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the serenest noon; his hair unshorn 
Fell to his shoulders; and his curling beard 
The fulness of perfect manhood bore, 
(Christ healing the Leper. 


| Down came Sant’ Anna, five to one— 
' With thanks to Polk, expecting fun ! 


| Buena Vista wasn’t far, 
| Zack let him do his laughing “ thar!” 
| (Whig Song. 
The Saviour rais'd 
| Her hand from off her bosom, and spread out 
| The snowy fingers in his palm, and said 
“ Maiden! Arise! "’—and suddenly a flush 
| Shot o'er her forehead, and along her lips 
' And through her cheeks the rallied color ran, 
| And the stil] outline of het graceful form 
| Stirr’d in the linen vesture, and she clasp'’d 
The Saviour’s hand, and fixing her dark eyes 
Full on his t ing count arose ! 
(Christ raising the Daughter of Jairus. 


Buena Vista's star is bright! 
But where will fall its purest light! 
On Zack’s last order, sad and low— 
Bring in the wounded, friend and foe!” 
[ Whig” Song. 
There stood Jerusalem! How fair she look’d; 
The silver sun on all her palaces, 
And her fair daughters mid the golden spires 
‘Tending their terrace flowers, and Kedron’s 
Stream 
Lacing the meadows with its si'ver band, 
And wreathing its mist-mantle on the sky 
With the morn’s exhalations. ‘There she 
stood— 
Jerusalem—the city of his love, 
| Chosen from all the earth ; Jerusalen— 
That knew him not—and had rejected him; 
Jerusalem—for whom he came to die! 
(Christ's entrance into Jerusalem. 





' Now if you'd like to know the school 
| Where Presidents best learn to rule— 
Zack's life is just the very one 
God chvose to train a Washington ! 
| [Whig Song. 
The wood 
Was thick with the dim twilight as they came 
Up from the water. With his clasped hands 
Laid on his breast th’ Apostle silently 
Followed his Master's steps—when lo! a 
light, 
Bright as the tenfold glory of the sun, 
Yet lambent as the softly burning stars, 
Enveloped them, and from the heavens away 
Parted the dim blue ether like a veil ; 
| And as a voice, feartul exceedingly, 
Broke from the midst, ** Tuts is my mucH 
Lov'p Son 
In wuom I am WELL PLEASED,” a snow-white 
dove, 
Floating upon its wings, descended thro’, 
And shedding a swift music from its plumes, 
Circled, and flutter’d to the Saviour’s breast. 
[Baptism of Christ. 


Quarterly Subscriptions. 


It is to be hoped that those who pledged 
themselves to make quarterly payments to 
the Western A. S. Society will promptly 

meet them. The first payment will be due 
| on the first of November; and we trust this 
brief reminder will be sufficient for those— 
if there be any such—whose memories need 
jogging. 


Sometninc New.—A correspondent of 

| the “ North Star,"” writing from Ohio City, 

speaks of that clause of the Constitution 

commencing * No person held to service or 
labor in one State,” &c., and says : 

“Criminals are also recovered, I believe, 
in conformity with this clause.” 

This is out-spoonering Spooner! Wonder 
to what servico of labor uncaught criminals 
are genera)ly held * ; 

‘ 


A canal boat was destroyed by fire near 
| Duncan’s Island, Pa. It contained a wine! 
worth 860,000, of which a great part was de- 
_ stroyed. ‘Two of the crew were also burned | 
| to death, ‘The fire was caused by the explo- . 
sion of a camphine lamp. 


‘The * Boston Investigator’’ says that when 

, a poor loafer kills himself by intemperance 

| in drinking, the announcement of his death 

‘is headed * Another victim of lntemperence;” 

but when a rich gourmand dies suddenly 

| from intemperance in eating, it is spcken of 
as ‘A Mysterious Providence.’ 








The crop of late petatoes in Maine and 
Connecticut, are suid to ve almest entirely 
| free from the rot. 





‘'wo men who were sentenced to eight 
years imprisonment in the Penitentiary at) 
| Philadelphia for burglary, have since been 
| found to be innocent. ‘The man on whose 
| testimony they were convicted, and who was 
brought forward as State’s evidence, has con- 
fessed his perjury. Suppose the crime had 
been capital, and the sentence executed ; what | 
then? . | 


Fifteen hundred journeymen clock and 
watch makers have just emigrated from Swit- 
zerland to this country, and many mote are 
making preparation to follow. 





Nearly three hundred persons have died in 
Boston this year from the Dysentery and Sum 
met Complaint. Now that the Cholera is 
so near us—the Atlantic Ocean only between 
— it would be well for all to guard with care 

gainst such plaints, as they are always 


the forerunner of that terrible scourge. 


The British Parliament has prohibited the 
sale of intoxicating liquors throughout the 
kingdom, on Sunday mornings and furenvons, 





The U. S. Mint has coined in twenty-four 
years a Jittle over $19,000,000 worth of gold. 
The coal mines of Penrisylvania yield more 
than that sum annually! 





Tite Pourticat Battie Grounn.—Whig- | 
gery seems determined to carry Ohio either | 
by hook or by crook. It is pouring its stump | 
speakers into the State from the South and | 
from the East; the former probably design- 
ed to represent Taylor’s slaveholding princi- 
ples, the latter to stand sponsors for his Wil- 
mot Provisoism. From now until the 7th of 
November, political speakers and political | 
documents will mightily abound, and will 
be scattered over the State by the Central 
Committee and Life Preservers of ‘Taylor- 
ism, and this, too, without money and with- 
out price. We are sorry for it, for we don’t 
| like to be reminded of the ugly things that 
| Were sent as a plague upon ancient Egypt, 
| but we suppose it will have to be borne.— | 
| There is, however, consolation in the fact. 
that their efforts will be ** love's labor lost,” 
| for that Taylor will not get Ohio is just as 
| certain as that two and two make four; and 
| this the Whigs will soon have to admit.— 
| But then if they choose to waste their breath 

and money in trying their luck that way, 
| they must e’en do it. We suspect they had 
| a foreshadowing or presentiment of their de- 
| feat when they issued a hand-bill, calling a 
| Taylor g at Columbus, with the fol- 
| lowing heading :— 
* Go it with a rush, boys! 
. Go it* Le yey te 2 

ime enou amn boys, 

When pte disa rw " 














Ex. Committee 





clock P. M. at the usual place. It is hoped | 
| there will be a full attendance. 





James G. Binney, the former embodiment 
| of Liberty party, has taken ground against 
| Van Buren and in favor of Gerrit Smith.— 
| It is well for the party that he did not receive 
a re-nomination, for he would not have con- 
sented to be pushed out of the arena as did 
John P. Hale. 


Anouition 1x Detawane.—A petition for 
the abolition of Slavery in this State has 
been some time in circulation. The “ Blue 
Hen's Chicken” says it will probably be 
one of the largest petitions ever offered to the 


| 
‘them the 
Will meet on the 5th of November, at 2 o’- | ever saw. 


The Louisville Examiner. 


, This paper which succeeded the * True 


N. P. Willis appears not to be satisfied | been manufactured in Uhio this season—a | American” of Cassius M. Clay, does not, as 


/ Most of our readers are probably aware, oc- 
|eupy the highest position on the Mount of 
| Antivslavery Reform, though it doubtless 


| Says as muct’ against slavery as would be_ 
The total valuation of property in New. tolerated in Louisville, and as much as its 


eonduetors think it their duty to say. ‘heir 
views of the evil and reinedy are not such as 


are held by Disunioniste ; but the editors are 


able men, and do their sirare i producing 
the agitation which is now rocking this na 
tion. ‘Fhe ** Examiner’ was admirably eon- 
ducted by its former editor (John C. Vaughn) 
and those who at present have the control of 


a , Butler) will undowbtedly do as well for the 


diffusion of anti-slavery knowledge. Itisa 
paper eminently abounding in valuable statis- 
tics, and any one who wishes to become ac- 
quainted with the phase which is assumed, 
or rather is being assumed by Kentucky An- 
ti-slavery, cannot do better than pay $2 for 
the “ Examiner.” The publisher says: 


pade-pager has been in existence nearly 
ding its 





“ 
@ year a half, and has been slowly ex- 





in the slave States. It 


= 


ear, Without seals or any accommodations 
whatever, and fastened in,—so that none 
‘might eseape at the stopping-places, or throw 
themselves out of the cars and destroy their | 
lives, ina fit of desperation, Such things | 
occur often, when not properly guaded against. | 
Sometimes they will even starve themselves | 
to death, to escape the tortures of this barba- 
rous system, 


Outrageous, if True. | 
| We learn that a few months agu, + evlored' | 
mvan, Who had received some education, | 
commenced teaching a school for free ewlured 
chikiren, nears Georgetown, Sussex county, | 
Delaware, when a number of white rowdies 
went to the sehoolmaster, and threatened | 
bim that they woald take him to the public 
“whipping post,"’ if he did not cease teaeh- 
.ing his school. "Phe man remonstrated, 
stating that M was @ lawful calling, and he 
was not willing to abandon it; however, in 
a few days, these said rowdies went to the 
school-house, took the teacher owt of the 
school, carried him to the public * whipping 
post" at Georgetown, and snmereifully la- 
cerated the poor fellow’s back, and only let 
him escape upon a promise to teach no more. 
A negro servant of Judge Wootton, bap-— 
pened to say that “they would not have 
| served him 30,"" when the mob went into the 
‘Judge's yard, took him ont to the said 
| “ whipping post,’ and lashed him, also nn- , 
‘mercifully. The Judge, hearing of the mat- 
dto his yard gate to expostulate | 








is the advocate of emancipation in Kentucky, 
and has kept this one object constantly * 
view, seeking by calm reasoning, and by the 
evidence of figures and facts, to show the 
people of Kentucky the many grievous losses 
they ate vbliged to bear in consequence of 
slavery. Those connected with the Exami- 
ner have not espoused any one of the man 
plans of emancipation submitted ftom time to 
time, not have they urged their own views 
in this particular, but have confined their ac- 
tion to efforts intended to arouse the public 
mind to reflection on this vitally important 
subject, feeling sure that when their fellow- 
citizens shall have determined to rid them- 
selves of slavery, they will find a way—that 
a plan of emancipation, just, homane, and 
practicable will be devised and agreed upon, 
and that enough wisdom and courage will be 
found in this beloved old Commonwealth to 
carry it out successfuly. Such a plan will, 
doubtless, be agreed upon at a meeting of the 
friends of the cause, to be held at some con- 
venient point, shortly afier the Presidential 
election, and will be advocated by the Fxa- 
miner with whatever ability it possesses. 

“The Examiner does not participate in par- 
ly politics. It calls on the good and _patrio- 
uc of every party in the State to unite in one 
concentrated effort for the redemption of Ken- 
tacky from the thrall of slavery. 

o time is at hand in which the effort is 
to be made. The subject of the Convention 
is beginning to occupy the minds of all Ken- 
tuckians, and it is of the first importance that 
we be well informed on a subject that so vi- 
tally concerns us. The conductots of the 
Examiner, therefore, call upon the active 
friends of E ipation in Kentucky, to aid 
them in their efforts to extend its circulation, 
and trust a hearty response will prove that 
the call is not made in vain.” 


Slave Trading mm Georgia. 


A correspondent of the ‘* Independent De- 
mocrat,” writing from Atalanta, Georgia, 
says: 

When I came to this place, from Savan- 
nah, I stopped ata foggy little town, built 








| on the South Carolina side of the Savannah 


river, called Hamburg, notorious as a ** hu- 
man market.” ‘T'he State of Georgia prohi- 
bits the introduction of slaves into the State, 
fur sale; and the consequence is, Hamburg 
was built up just opposite Augusta, for the 
a of furnishing slaves to the planters 
of Georgia. Augusta is the market to which 
the planters of Upper and Middle Georgia 
bring their cotton; and if they want to pur- 
chase negroes, they step over into Hamburg 
and do so. ‘There are two large houses there, 
with piazzas in front to ex the ** chat- 
tels” to the public during the day, and yards 


in rear of them where they are penned up at. 


night like sheep, so close that they can hard- 
ly breathe, with bull-dogs on the outside as 
sentinels. ‘They sometimes have thousands 
here for sale, who in consequence of their 
number suffer most horribly. 

While at Hamburg [ saw “a drove’’ of 
these ** human cattle,” passi 


along through 
| the street towards the serve hoteos They 


had been brought up in the country, and were 
destined for ‘T'exas—that Democratic addi- 
tion to * the area of Freedom.” ‘They were 
brought to this place to “ship on board the 
cars for Mobile. It was the yoo sight 
lever witnessed, and God knows I have 
seen things often before that were enough to 
sofien a heart of adamant. Many of them 
were young—mere boys and girls—and had 
trav barefoot, over the sharp, burning 
sands of South Carolina, until their feet were 
literally cut to pieces, leaving blood at almost 
every they took. Added to this was the 
lash of their cruel drivers, the Seay expe 


Hy 
rienced in euch a tramp, which had made 
most miserable looking objects I 
One beautiful young creature, 
eee 
white person, was among the number. She 
zing with attention upon her, 
and ly thought that I wanted to 
wre and clasping her hands and fixing 

tearfal upon me, with a look of the 
utmost , she said: “ For the love 
God, masea, do buy me! 1 good cook, 

ironer, washer—cheap at —_ hun- 
dred dollars—do m!" Ta 


tds 
learned a ed 1 hundred dol- 
lats for her, which was 


bly on account 
of her being white. I think it would have 
been a deed of charity to have bought her, 
even to make a slave of—to have redeemed 
her from the hands of such monsters as these 
“nigger traders” invariably are. J never 
felt the misfortane of being poor 8° keenly 
as I did at that moment. All of them ap- 


io 





Legislature. . 


answerable questions, though it is probable 
the offiicial returns—and nothing short of 
these—will decide the latter. 


The first consideration a wise man fixeth 
upon, is, the great end of bis creation; what 


peared anxious to be sold, and whena pur- 
chase was made of one of them, he appeared 


Wno xittep Tecumern! and who is |t0 be — rag ace a ra 
elected Governor of Ohio! are yet both un- ee ocunesaatn oan oe tanete 


& 


New Orleans and eee oe ° 
to twenty years age 
to two ro 

for this place, there 
m= wretched ereatures 
of on towards 


ri 
A 
FE 








the most proper means to that ead, 


it is, and wheretn it consists; the next is, of , 


cars, god 
probably to the * Lone 
cre huddled into an old box- 


» 


es 
F 
=2 
af 


ter, re 
| with the wretched mob, when he was threa- 
‘ tened to be served in like manner; and the 
| Judge even thoeght it pradent to send an 
| apology to the mob, fur even speaking in: 
half of his servant. 
If this be true, and we have it from most | 
respectable authority, are such mobocrats re- | 
— Are they fit to enjoy freedom? | 
ould not such conduct disgrace the dark | 
| ages! Does the Delaware Slavery demand | 
‘such conduct for freedom? But be it re- 
| membered that two thirds of all the slaves in 
| Delaware, (2300 in all.) are held in Sussex | 
‘county. We hope never to have such a dis-. 
| graceful affair again to record. We almost | 
|} ashamed that Sussex belongs to Dela- 
ware, and we further learn that only three | 
of the Grand Jury, at the following term of | 
the Court, had independence enongh to go | 
for finding a bill against these violators of | 
the law, order and humanity, and they now | 
stand prosecuted and threatened with the 
Lynch Laws. Oh! Lord deliver us from | 
Slavery !— Wilmington Chicken. 

(<- The introduction of slaves from Afri- | 
ca is attracting attention at Rio Janeiro, as 
will be seen from the following extract of a 
letter from a correspondent, under date of the | 
20th July: | 

“ The introduction of slaves into Rio from 
the coast of Africa, continues as successtul 
as ever, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
English and American squadrons to suppress 
the slave trade. ‘The Brazilian Steamer Pro- 
videncia, commanded by.a Spaniard, has late- 
ly brought into this port from the coast, a full 
cargo of the unfortunate Africans, 1200 in 
number. Itis reported that she originally 
took in 1500, but the horrors of their pent-up 





a 
Anti-Slavery Meetings. 

J. W. WALKER & H. W. CURTIS, 

Agents of the Western Anti-Slavery Society, 

will hold Anti-Slavery Meetings as follows : 


On Sunday & Monda hand 30th 
of Goran ee the Sou Beene House, on 
the Centre Road. in Monroe, 

On Tuesday the 3 lst of Oct.,and Wednes- 
day the 1st of Nov., at Monroe vi 

Ou Thoreday, Friday and Saturday, the 
Qad, Sed: & pon Spring onan Mon- 
roe. 2 

Millsford, Ash. co., on Friday, Nov. 10th. 

Latimer's Sehool House, New Lyme, on 
Saturday eve, the Lith. 

Brown's Cosner’s, New Lyme, on Sunday 
the E2th. . 





Conneaut, 33th, bath & 15th 
Springfied, Erie co. Pa. 16th & 17th 
Loekport, “ 28th & 19th 
Francis’ Neighborhood, * 20th & Qist 
Wellsburgh, “ 92nd & 23rd 
Spring Corners, Crawford co, 25th & 26th 
Conneautville, “ 27th & 28th 
Steembargh, “ 29th & 30th 
Conneaut Centre, “ Dec. Ist & 2nd 
Fish’s School House, “ Sed & 4th 
Linesville, “ Sth & 6th 


Some of the above meetings will ve in pla- 
cea,where there are no persons with whom 
we are acquainted. Wiblthe friends in Lock- 
port, also friend Selim Fish and Isaac Brooks 
take the trouble to notify the meetings to be 
held in their respective vicinities ? 

All the above meetings to commence on the 
first day at candle-light. The meetings at 
Spring Corners, and those held previously, 
will commenee at 10 A. M. on the 2ad day 
—the remainder at 2 P, M. 

Will the Conneautville Courier please co- 
py the notices of the above meetings to be 
held in Pennsylvania? 





COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 


The subscriber, thankful for favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inforin the public that he etill continues m 
the well-known stand formerly carried on by 
James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business. 


Directiuns.—For double ecoverlets spin the 


woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the pound, 
double and twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 
red, and 24 blue; or in the same p rions 


of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts for chain. He has 
two machines to weave the half-double cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No. 7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
sri” Farka pant Bt 

‘or No. 0. 5 cot- 


ton yarn, 16 cuts twisted, and 
8 cuts single, colored blue, for the chain 
—17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 





condition were greatly augmented by constant- 


“There is much and loud-expressed dis- 
satisfaction among many residents, especially | 


y) 


man traffic by Brazilians, in spite of preten-— 
ded efforts, in concert with others, on t rt | 
of the iter for its suppression. The 
general belief is, that if there is not, ere long, 

some energetic action on the part of this go- 


for agp omne| the introduction of slayes from 
Africa, serious consequences will follow.— 
‘Those opposed to it will not look on silently 
at its brutal and murderous continuation. At 
this very time, this very steamer, I am told, 
is ready for another of its i ips, be- | 





turning. 








MARRIED, 


In Philadelphia, on the evening of the 12th 
| inst., by Alderman J. Mitchell, Dr. Jusepn 
| Stanton, of this place, and Miss Mary H. 


ly recurring deaths resul i 

the lees of wot less than 300, 1t 18 said, before | 
arriving here 
foreigners, at the continuation of this inhu- | - 


erenocncing Geographical 
vernment, correspondent with its stipulations | for ‘ake by T me of this plo’ Tie 





ing loaded with ample coal for going and re- | Co., O 


nd si hi _ 
For teas we machines opin the woollen Jaro 


uine or ten cuts to the nd. 
Plain and figured linen, &e. woven. 
ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem. 


June 16th, 1848. 6m—148 





IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


Peltons splendid outline Maps, Baldwin's 
azeteer, and 


is also prepared to give instruction to clas- 
ses, or to individuals who wish to qualify 
pone tn pr teaching the science of Geo- 
graphy according to this new, superior, and 
(where tried) universally approved system. 
Address by letter or otherwise, Salem, Col., 
. Oct. 6th, 1848, 
— a 


FRUIT TREES. 





| ‘The proprietor has on hand » handsom 
‘lot of FRUIT ES. a “ 


UIT TREES, comprising Apple, 
| Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry p Beg 
| some Grape Vines and Ornamental Trees— 
| all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 


| daughter of Joseph Fry, of Danboro, Bucks | at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., 


Co. Pa. 





| 15th inst.,at his residence in Franklin Square, 
Da. J. P. Waricut, in the dist year of his 
| age. 

| Having enjoyed the acquaintance of the 
deceased from his childhood up to the period 

‘of his death, I feel it to be a tribute which 
I justly owe to departed worth, to give a 
brief sketch of some of the many virtues 
which adorned his useful, though unpreten- 


OBITUARY. 


og life. 

| His boyhood was characterized by an un- 
usual love of literature, combined with the 
strictest integrity. His obedience to parents, 
and his kindness and gentleness to his broth- 

' ers, sisters and playmates, during the earlier | 

' part of his life, were fully equalled in after 
years by a most exemplary regard for the 
education and general welfare of the numer- 

' ous family, of which he was the oldest, 

| Having studied Medicine under a compe- 
tent preceptor, ke attended lectures in the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia.— 
He then, in 1844 emigrated from Adams Co. 
Pa., the place of his nativity,to Ohio and 
settled at Franklin Square. ’ 

| His devotion to the study of the profession 
of his choice, and his assiduity and self-sa- 
crifice in its practice, are worthy of all 
praise. 

He died, as he expressed himself a few 

minutes before his death, ** In the hope and 
confidence that all would be weil with him.” 
* Death,” he said, “ had no terrors for him.” 


—— ! 
Died, of Typhoid Vomitting Fever, on the | 


4} miles north-west of Salem. 
} ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 
_ August 11, 1848, if 


BALSKRESS CARDS. 
JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR. 
Cutting done to order, and all work warranted. 


- inca of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 





| <= 





BENJAMIN BOWN, | 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL — 


GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 

No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &c 

A ral assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the style. All work warranted. 

Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
ero) ewan, sheap eo tenaaapieneee 

e stuns, , 
good as the best, eonstantl y for sale at 
TRESCOTTS., 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 














After an illness of some five woeks, during 

_ which he retained his intellectual faculties, | 
and voice in a remarkable degree, and suffer- | 
ed but little acute pain, he very gently “ pas- | 
sed that bourne whence no traveller returns.” | 
Au. | 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a assortme at 
A WARDWARE ond CUTLERY. 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati, 
January 1848. 
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POETRY. 


1). dl ie alee’ Magézine. 
Giod Loves him still. 


BY FRANCIS S. OSGOOD. 





Remember ye, ro nod pride, 

A guilty brother cast aside, 

4 human hearts to love will thrill, 
And tho’ he sin—God loves him still! 


God loves him still—and loves the more, 
Because to all he knew before, 

A heavier weight of woe and pain, 

Is added by your cold disdain. 


Ah! once, in dimpled childhood's hour, 
As pure, as guileless as the flower 

That in his little hand he pressed, 

He emiled—by all around caressed ! 


Ye ne'er can know, how, ray by ray, 
And tint by tint, in Life’s affray, 

His soul—a wilted, faded flower, 

Has Jost the light of childhood’s hour! 


Ye ne'er can know what mighty grief 
Perchance in madness sought relief, 
Or how, by Error ted astray, 

At last the wanderer /ost his way / 


Ye ne’er can know what wrong or strife 
Has blurred for him the leaf of Life; 
Bat He who reads it—good or ill— 
With pitying eye—He loves him stil! ! 


Ah! to no heart, tho’ dark and drear 
From Heaven it stray, can sin be dear! 
And they, who most the syren know, 
Must loathe the most her haunts of woe. 


Beware, lest, while that erring heart, 
By suffering learns ** the better part,”’ 
Your own, secure in pride, be steeled, 
And meet the judgment unannealed ! 


And thou, poor sinner, who dost know, 
Of guilt, the theme, the wrong, the woe; 
Who feel’st too well that sin can claim 
‘The only sorrow worth the name ; 


Turn thou from those, who turn from thee 
From him who should thy brother be, 

And while thou weep’st, with grateful thrill 
Look up to Heaven—Cod loves thee still ! | 


From the Cleveland Herald. 
The Tangled Web. 


| 
| 


0, none, onca more on thy breast let me | 
grieve, 
‘The way looketh dark, and my heart is not | 
pn hoy | 
1 have vangied the web that theu gav'st ine | 
to weave— : 
The fair wev of life—I have woven it | 
wrong. 
My vision was dim,and with no eye to guide, 
f saw not the threads where the shuttle 
was thrown; . 
‘The warp was well filled whilst thou watched 
way felt 
But my frail erring hand could not trace it 


Q, uke back thy gift, mother—weary and 
el fits eget akbsalts wor sarrow tea | 

‘The. motdons are pointing with fingers of | 

On ber wh has erred in this strange web 


5 ' 


‘Phe bird, and the moth, and the strong of our | 
Li 5 
At fault in their toil, may their labor renew, _ 


But we must bold firmly the woof that we 


trace, 
And r that once faliers, hath no more to | 
0. j 


Then take back the vain task, and leave me | 


to rest, . 
Away from the scoffs of the proud and the | 
‘strong ; | 
aye was unskilled, aud my toil was un- | 


est, 
On this strange web of life; and I've wo- 
ven it wrong. 


fac 
| 


‘but just,’ answered Joseph. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. = 
Powe Che b 8 Mi Me 
Story of Jacquard. 





(CONCLUDED. ) 
iV. 


What a dismal evening was passed by the 


poor family—so poor, that they dared scarcely 
| to intermit their labor to spend a moment on 


| neighboring church, they sat down to their 


meagre supper, composed of fried chestnuts, | 
ithaied be deted 


4 


, Which were , along 
| with a piece of bread. Joseph sat seemingly 
plunged in his own sad _ reflections, without 
‘ wwuching his supper. 
* Why do you not eat? Are you unwell, 
Joseph 1 asked his mother. 
* No,’ replied he; ‘1 am thinking of some- 


thing.’ 

, What is it?’ asked all together. 

*L think—bat you must not be angry with 
me, or suppose that it is achildish eaprice on 
my part—but I have reflected well, and | can- 
not be a canut.’ 

‘A wise thought, certainly!’ exclaimed 
his father, striking bis knife against the part 
of the loom which served him as a supper- 
table. 
that your son's brain was touched? But tell 
me, tuolish boy, what bas put this idea into 
your head 1’ 

It is the sight of the miseries which the 
canuts endure, father. If they had other 

| looms, a , 

* Are not these good eneugh !’ interrupted 
the weaver. 

* See their effects!’ replied the boy, cast- 
ing a look of grief towards the body of his 
cousin, 

* It is our fate!’ said the weaver in a sub- 





| dued voice. 


* It is our fate to work for the rich; that is 
* Of that I do 

not complain; but of the loom, father—the 
, loom, whieh kills the workmen.’ 

* You are foolish, Joseph!’ said his moth- 
er. * How ean you think to change a ma- 
chine which has served the canuts for centu- | 
ries 1” 

‘It is precisely, my dear mother, b 


*Have L not told you, Antoinette, | 


i enieeintniend 


*L assure you that it is not; have you not 

lately made an admirable discovery!’ 

‘Very simple, sir—very simple.’ 
| * But very useful to humanity.” 
| *L have not been so vain as to suppose so, 

sir.’ 

‘The mechanism is most ingenious; you 
‘are indeed a clever workmen, M. Jacquard!’ 
| «Monsieur is very good to say so.” 

*You must have studied deeply, to have 
gained such an insight in the art.’ ; 
+I monsieur! In trath | know nothing.’ 





a 


sa 














| rendered, Jacquard, happy in the thought of the approaching shadows warned them to re- ‘Che minister had the floor, and was urging 


| being instrumental not only in adding to the ‘turn. Darkness soon settled upon and veiled the necessity of their having a house in which 


| comforts of the workmen, but also in further- | the scene, and when the morning again dawn- 
| ing the interests of the employers, lived mod- , ed, the ship with the drunkard crew had van- 


estly and retired, without desiring anything 
;more. His disinterestedness was only equal- 
led by the uprightness of his heart. Many 
magnificent offers were made to him by siran- 
gers ; but with firmness, devoid of pride, he 
refused them all, and preferred engaging him- 
| self, at a moderate annuity given by the mu- 
nicipial council of Lyons, * to consecrate all 


| ished forever from the sight. 


they might worship their Heavenly Father, 
but paused as she stood before him, a wreck 


| How fearful is the warning conveyed by of humanity. Her auburn hair, once her 
such an incident. Yet the dread circle of beauty and her pride, now long neglected, 


| the fearful maelstrom, is scarcely more cer- 
tain in destruction, than the giddy whirl of 


Intemperance. 


* Macic Power or a Goto Prece.—An 


f ‘And this filet!’ said the prefect, as he his time and abilities to the service of the ; #™using illustration of the false philosophy 
, Sorrow. As seven o’clock sounded trom a | took from his desk the model which Jacquard , town, and to perfect, as far as lay in his pow- 


had given to his friend. 

*It certainly is mine, sir; but Il had alto- 
gether forgotten it until a few minutes since,’ 
replied Jacquard with naivete. 

* Bot your friend has not forgotten it, nor I 


er, his former inventions.’ 

In a great measure owing to this machine, 
the eanuts have acyuired a new existance. If 
the work is not always plenty, at least it does 
; not kill them. 


In the schools and in the | 


which estimates man’s wealth by the quality 
of his clothes, and his wortk by his wealth, 


hung in wild confusion around her neck.— 
, Her dress, soiled and torn in fragments, re- 
| vealed her form almost in a state of nudity, 
which she took no care to conceal, for self- 
respect and modesty had long since become 
| obliterated. Every eye was fixed upon her 


occurred at a religious meeting, not a long fy a moment, and then instead of words of 


| time ago. and 


A couple, apparently, man 


| was held. 


either ; and | have got the orders of the First | workshops, instead of the pale and emaciated | seemed probable that they were ina strange 


, Consul to send the model to Paris.’ 
Jacquard thanked the kind magistrate and 
withdrew. 
After the lapse of a few weeks, he was 
again sent for. On his entrance into the of- 
fice, the prefect addressed him. 


| beings who formly earned a scanty subsis- 
tence with their very life-blood, are to he 
seen well dressed and ruddy-looking chil- 
dren ; and men, no longer wearing that heart 
broken and timid look which was then a 





| characteristic feature of their profession, ap- 


* You must immediately set out for Paris, | pear at the present day the most healthy and 


M. Jacquard.” 
‘For Paris! replied Jacquard. 
for Paris, sir! 


*Set out 


And by whose orders, may I | derfully increased. 


well-disposed class of artisans in Lyons. 
The fabrication of the stuffs has also won- 
In 1788 there were but 


ask V | two hundred and forty looms in Lyons for 


* Those or the First Consul.’ 


take as to the name, sir. Whathave J done? 

, What can the First Conse! want of me—s 
poor, unknown workman?” 

*'The orders of the First Consul admit of 
no delay, my dear M. Jacquard; they must 
be obeyed. I shall let your family know of 
your departure. A postchaise waits for you 

‘at the door of the Prefecture ; and further this 
man (the prefect pointed to a gendarme) has 
orders to accompany you, and not lose sight 
of you.’ 

_ * But 1 have never done injury to any one. 
I declare solmoly that I am neither robber 
nor critninal. Believe me, sir, there must be 
some error as to the naine,’ said Jacquard in 
extreme agitation. 

* Calin yourself, M. Jacquard,’ said the pre- 
fect, as he conducted him to the courtyard. 
* Be assured, the First Consul is a man who 
knows how to appreciate talent wherever it is 
found. Even if he never does anything for 





it is the same machine which has served for 
such a length of time, that it seems possible 
to me that another might be invented. Do 
not interrupt me, father, but allow me to fin- 
ish. ‘Tell me, are not your stuffs finer and— 
better finished than those made by your fa-— 
ther?” ' 
* My father was not a caout; he was a_ 
stone mason at Couzon.’ } 
“My granduncle Kive then was one?” | 
* Yes,’ replied bis mother. | 
* Very well; did Uncle Kive make as fine 


stuffs as re father 
y 


* Certainly not,’ said the weaver. 
* Then, since the staffs have been improv- 
ed, why should not the looms be improved | 


| also 


‘Why bi ta Y Repeated the routinier 
workman pettishly. * Because they cannot.’ 

‘Say father because no one has thought of 
doing 80, father,’ replied the boy; adding | 
with a sigh, as he looked towards the place_ 
where the little Josephine lay, ‘and one would | 
do well to think of it.’ 


hale shen. would you wish to dot’ 
ithe ther, touched at the silent appeal. 


* To enter as an apprentice with Master | 

net the bookbinder, father ?” 

‘Be itso; thongh it would be better to 
follow the trade of your father. To whom | 
can I bequeath my loom, if not to you?’ | 

* You can bequeath it to the busband of my | 
sister, as my mother's father bequeathed it to | 
you, father. However, Ido not say that I 
shall always refuse to work as a canut; but 
that most be when another loom has been in- | 
vented by some one, and that person may 
perchance be myself,’ | 


Following the bent of his inclination, 
young Jacquard passed from the workshop of | 
tis father into that of a bookbinder, but his | 
active and inventive spirit prevented him from 
remaining long in the inferior regions of la-— 
bor. Mechanics had for him a peculiar at- | 
traction ; but, unfortunately, his limited means 


, Jacquard a few trivial questions, led him by 


| culties seemed to vanish as he thoughton his | 
Vv. | long cherished idea of constructing a loom 
| which would meliorate the condition of the 


you, d the prefect, ‘would it not be 
worth yout while to leave your family and af- 
fairs for a short time for the sake of seeing 
Paris 

* Indeed, sir, I should not think so.’ 

* Well no matier; you will find that he has 
good reasons for acting thus. Come, get into 
the chaise, M. Jacquard ; I p ise that no 
harm shall befal you; and as it is most likely 
that on such short notice you may not be pro- 
vided with money, the gendarme will take 
care that you want for nothing. Good-by, 
sir, and a pleasant jourucy to you.’ 

Jacquard had never before been in Paris; 
and the first place they stopped at on their 
arrival in the capital was at the Conservatory 
of Arts. ‘The first whom he met 
with were Bonaparte, then First Consul, and 
Carnot the prime minisic.. 

*Is it you who eall yourself Joseph Jac- 
quard 1’ demanded Carnot, in a brusque tone. 
*Is it you who pretends to do what no one 
eise can accowplish—to form a knot on a 
stretched cord ?” 

Surprised by the tone of the speaker, and 
awed at finding himself im the presence of 
such high personages, the youth did not im- 
mediately reply. But Bonaparte with that 
suavity he could well assume, having asked 





degrees into an animated conversation, and 
one which might be considered the founda- 
tion of his after-success in life. 

Jacquard was at once installed in the Cou- 
servatory ; all the secrets of mechanics, which 
till then he had been unable to study, were 
laid open to his inspection. In the midst of 
these and other wonders of industry, all diffi- 


the manufactore of stuffs; in 1801, at the 


‘It is impossible: there must be some mis- | time of Jacquard’s discovery, there were two 


thousand eight hundred; at the present day 
Shere are thirty-two thousand looms at work, 
for which number the ingenious machines in- 
vented by Jacquard count nearly one-third. 
Afier the Exposition of Arts in 1819, he 
received the decoration of the Legion of Hon- 


workman through whose instrumentality a 
suffering and unhappy population had been | 
regenerated, 

‘Toward the close of his life, Jaequard, 
wishing to enjoy the society of his sister and 
her children, retired to a small villa at Duoil- 
lons, a few leagues from Lyons, where Mr. | 
Brechet had established a factory. Here he 
was visited by many illustrious foreigners, | 
anxious to converse with the man whose | 
name had spread over Europe, and frequent | 
were the expressions of surprise at finding in | 
so modest a retreat one who had diffused so | 
much opulence around him, 

* The manofacturers, through you, have all 
grown rich,’ remarked a visitor. 

*So much the better,’ replied Jacquard. | 
* I have retired on a moderate competency, | 
and | have no right to complain; itis suffi- | 
cient for me that I have been of service to ny 
fellow-citizens.’ 

* Your townsmen,’ said a stranger of dis- 
tinction, ‘have not treated you with proper | 
respect,’ 

*I have received more than I sought,’ ‘and 
I desire no further.’ | 

This useful man, born of obscure parents, | 
and who were not forgotten by him in his 

rosperity, ended his days peaceably at Duil- 
ons, in August 1834, and was interred inthe 
village cemetry. A subscription was opened | 
by the Counseil des Prud’hommes of Lyons, 
for the purpose of raising a monument suita- 
ble to the memory of him who had justly | 
merited the appellation of the benefactor of 
mankind. } 


ae | 


From the New York Organ. 
The Revel in the Maelstrom. 


“Come dance around, my jolly boys!” | 
said the Captain. And away went the mer- 
ry tars in a continued circle around the deck, 
shouting till their lungs were spent. }t was 
a drunken revel. 

“* Captain,” said the sober pilot, who alone 
refused to join the jollification, **we must | 
drop anchor at once. The wind has died | 
away, and the ship has performed a quarter 
of a circle within the last hour,” 

“Ha! ba! ha!” shouted the Captain.— 
“ Fill your glasses, my lads. Dance around, | 
around, I say ; the good old ship is keeping | 


| 
| 
| 


| 





canuts of his native town. The first task to 
which he was put to work, was the construc- 
ting a full-sized machine after the mode] that 
had been of such service to him, and which 

when completed gave general satisfaction. A | 
magnificent shawl, destined for Josephine, 


company.”’ 

The pilot rushed back with a pale and con- 
certed lvok, to note the indications of the | 
tale-telling compass. Presently he returned 
with a face livid froin fear. | 

* Captain,” he cried, ** for the love of Hea- | 


_ ven drop anchor at once till the wind springs | 


did-acn-allew, bias te:pet. inte.ieumedions es- | the wife of Bonaparie, wrought in a loom yp, for we have entered the maelstrom. See | 





i | 


Aye, “ the threads thou hast st 
' 


And low let ‘me sleep where yon gentle | man who possesses a 


wave flows; 
The flowerg.of the valley will gladly make | 


the p of his busy brain. His 

talents were but slows developed; for the 
appy and useful idea, 

resembles the earth containing some hidden 
; it i 





, in the first instance, | 
‘or its devel 





room, me 
For the care-laden bosom that longs to rg- | ondly, some accidental circumstance or op- 


pose. | 
H. E.G. 
Cleveland, 1548. 


From the A. 8, Standard. 
To the Memory of Thomas Hood. 
ae op ny "neath Time’s horizon dropt, 
o’er unknown lands and seas ! 
Another heart that beat for freedom stopt, 
What mournful worde are these! 


O, Love: that "st our tired earth, 
ed lee ae 94 a 
Thou know’st how 

worth, 
To teach men what thou art. 
Tis was a spirit that to all th 
Wes Kidd ve slumber after pele; 
Why 80 soon thy Heaven-deep Quict's 
And call him home again? 
F needs all her poets : it is th 
ret 
be tof wiser law of music sway 

Vet ew Rey al ag 6 
Yet thou hast called him, nor art thou unkind, 
O, Love Divine, for "tis thy will o,, 


That gracious patures leave their love behind 
“Bo work for Freedom still. 


portunity for its discovery. The following 


were the simple means which brought Jac- | 
quard’s abilities to light. | 


A short time previous to the Peace of 
Amiens, the Royal Society of London offer- 
ed a considerable sum of money to any one 
who should invent a mechanical apparatus 
applicable to some peculiar process of thread- 


tne, copied into a French paper, fell under 
the eye of Jacquard, who immediately set his 
brains to work, and after many fra es- 
says, at length succeeded in finding the se- 
eret. Being as simple as it was useful, he 
imagined that he could not have been alone 


ele Gas ogiutle wel te ‘im the 


‘this didnot 
prevent him from making a model of the wa- 
chine ; but once made, he put it in his pocket, 
and thought no more of the matter. ey 
however, while with some of his acquaintan- 


ee turned on the filet or thread ma- 
chine, 

* Here is the difficulty solved,’ said he, ta- 
king the model from his pocket. 

* Have you not made known the discove- 
ry, and demanded the sum offered?’ asked 
one of his acquaintances. 

‘Nonsense! Do you imagine that I am 
the only person who has discovered it?’ 

* Will you confide it to me?’ asked his 
friend, taking up the miniature filet. 

* With all my heart,’ said Jacquard; and 
in an hour afterwards he had forgotten his 
model in reflecting over an idea which had 


Let laurelied marbles on other tombs, | engrossed his attention for a length of time— 
ear Soe: dead, by the means of caaliomtin a some sew. die. 
i depth of minster | cri of loom, the miseries of the canuts 


exulting spread. 


His epitaph shall mock the short-i ‘ 
Ne lielen shall te lies secs" 


of Lyons, as that class of weavers are called 
who manufacture the gold and silver tissues. 

Some weeks afterwards, Jacquard was sum- 
moned before the prefect, and without being 





able to form the test conjecture why he 
He these few simple lines alone, | was sent for, iately obeyed the ae. 
To: his. place : * Monsieur,’ said the magistrate, ‘1 have 
heard of your ability as a mechanic, and have 
a Poet; Stranger, if to thee therefore sent for you.’ 

thes se on a *lt py py pane mg aed to 
7) great was a at my expense, Monsieur le 

Ga, ack ‘the poor.” Poke: stoweiet 


aoquard confused, and 


bowing te the « 


Pp it; and sec- | 


making. An extract of the society's program- | 


ces, who had also read the programme, the Pense 


that had cost more than twenty thousand | 


| francs, made him form the idea of applying to chor, and is making signals to us.” 


these works of luxury a less complicated, and | 
at the same time a much less expensive ma-— 


| chinery, in which he succeeded beyond his | 


most sanguine expectations. 
While thus employed for the emperor, he 
had steadily persevered in his endeavors to 
perfect the machine which had occupied his 
houghts from boyhood, and in 1801 comple- 
ted the one known as the ‘Jacquard loom,’ 
| which was exhibited at the Exposition of 
' Arts in Paris the same year. | 
Vi. | 
We shall now see how the Jacquard-loom | 
was received by those for whose benefit it 
was expressly intended. Having received 
| Row she Tenpeh qpvesmnass © pension of a 
thousand crowns for his discovery, rd 
anpestes that, with such testimonies its 
_ value, he should have no difficulty in e 








| ore, W 

condition of his fellow-townsmen, 
teturned to L ons, Alas! these hopes were 
, quickly dispelled. Having, at his own ox- 
‘ , constructed one of the machines, the 
, Consell des Prud’hommes* were invited to 


ge: 


inspect it, and give their opinions. Great 
was Jacquard’s dismay when he 
they not only cepa Ga introduction of the 


loom, but gave orders that it should be 

licly destroyed ; which was accordingly 

_ in the Place, ainidst the shouts and rejoicings 
of the populace; and his invention excited 
such an enmity against him amongst the 

" weavers, that he three times narrowly escaped 
with his life. 7 

| <A few years elapsed, during which the 
English had made rapid strides in the manu- 
facture of gold and silver tissues, and it was 
only when the French began to feel the ef- 

, fects of foreign competition that their preja- 
dices gave way, and in self-defence, they 

‘adopted the loom which they had previously 
despised. The inventor, altogether 
ting the i inious treatment he had re- 


| 


| ceived, ly came forward, and under his 
poe rye Fe ly construc- 
‘ted, and were soon employed in most of the 


‘silk manufacturing districts of France. 

| Many improvements were made from time 
to time by him; yet the recom 

| was searcely commensurate with the services 





with the glass—yonder ship has cast her an- | 
“Away! thou white livered fool,’ seream- 

ed the captain. ‘ My lads, I'll give you a 

song.” lie began— | 


“Away! away! with the brow of care, 
The devil is blithesome and merry— 

Odd boots it were, if there’s pleasure there, 
With plenty of champagne and sherry.” | 


The pilot became frantic. No one volun- 
teered to ajd him in dropping anchor. It 
was a feat impossible for one to perform.— 
Now a signal-shot boomed from we other 
ship. A boat put forth with a line securing 
it to the vessel. ‘The pilot ran to the heavy 
life boat bat could not move it. In vain he | 
called for aid. Still the dance, and shout, 


flew to the compass, and in despair seized 
the useless helm, for no wind filled the sails, 


solemn warning to the now reeling captain 
and crew. fle and prayed them to 
heed theirdanger; but danger seemed to have 
a fascinating sound, and was answered with 
a laugh. As they laughed, he wept, cau- 
tioned them with tears, and threw himsel!t 
into the sea. With strong frame he swam 


that | through the fatal current towards the boat 


put forth to rescue, and reached it in safety. 
As long as line could be found in the anchor- 
ed vessel, the boat continued its way towards 
the ship with the dronkard crew. They came 
within hail and called on them to save tnem- 
selves. One or two, sobered by the sense of 
danger, threw themselves into the sea, and 


ers had become stupid. The line was at 
length exhausted. The ship could now be 
seen slowly moving on in the narrowing ¢ir- 


their own preservation. It was a fearfu 
sight. From the other vessel every eye was 
strained with an intense gaze. Rapid, hur- 
tied action was there. Still the line was ex- 
tended with every coun of material that 
could be found for purpose. Necessity 
became the inventor of ropes never heard of 
in ordinary + Wt availed not to 
reach the vessel of thedrunkard crew. With- 
out the power to aid, those in the boat beheld 
them hastening on to a terrible grave, with 
the agony and excitement each moment in- 
creasing. Still they waited and watched. 





* A body appointed to watch over the in- 
| torests of the Lyonese trade. 


Night was coming on. Faster and faster 
| grew the motivn of the duomed ship. At last 





| er” beloved. 


| man’s a man for all that."—[.d/bany Specta- 
lor. 


| land; their garments, though good and clean 
were neither costly ror fashionable. ‘The 
entered a pew where sat some Jadies whose 
exterior was considerably more showy, and 
whe seemed to look with some contempt, not 
republican, certainly, upon their neighbors, 
the lady being, of course, the principle ob- 
| ject of observation. 
| ‘The business of the meeting proceeded— 
the stranger evinced much interest in the 
| Speeches, and the collection was made. ‘The 
| plate bearers presented them to those in the 
pew who appeared respectable—to the stran- 
| gers they presented them not, possibly think- 
ing they were pcor emigrants who could 
|notafford to give anything, and doubtless 
forming this judgment on the false principle 
to which we have adverted, But the stran- 
gers were not thus to be excluded—the man 


or; a recompense justly due to the humble | watched the return of the plate, arrested it, 


and put upon ita five dollar gold prece.— 
Oh, the magic power of precious metal !— 
The collector, who had passed him unnoti- 
ced, felt its influence, and his countenance 
lighted up with a most complacent greeting, 
and eager inquiry after the stranger's name 
tollowed, bs the owner of the name, before 
a srtanger and afar off, was atoncea * broth- 
Oh, humanity, humanity! thou 
artan inexplicable compound. Would that 
there was more of trae nobility in thy nature, 
and that men, Christian men, especially, 
would cease to look coldly ona fellow Chris- 
tian, because he wears a rough coat, “A 


For the Bugle. 
An Incident. 





* One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death ! 


Alas! for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 

Oh! it was pitiful! 

Near a whole city full, 
Friend, she had none. 

Sisterly, brotherly, 

Fatherly, motherly, 
Feelings had changed : 

Love, by harsh eviderce, 

Thrown from its eminence, 

Even God’s Providence 
Seeming estranged.” 


Words have no power to describe the suf- 
ferings of the unfortunate. When the virtu- 
ous become the victims of the vicious, when 
the spoiler preys upon innocence, annibilates 
purity and changes the most loved to the 


| most detested, griefs are experienced which 


no pen can paint, no words express, For 
this unfortunate class the world has no pity. 
They refuse them the only successful resto- 
rative. Kindness might alleviate, might ele- 
vate, might save them; but this is withheld, 
and harshness hurries them to hell. 

A few years since, in a new and flourish- 
ing village on the southern shore of Lake 
Erie, the citizens assembled one evening in 


a school house to take the incipient measures | 


fur building a house for the worship of Al- 
mighty God. A general interest was mani- 
fested by a general attendance of the villa- 
gers, and with an apparent reverential awe 
they pr ded to ider the propriety of 
building a house tor the Lord. Directly op- 
posite where they assembled, was an old di- 
lapidated dwelling, bearing every mark of 





‘ extreme poverty and wretchedness; and the 


boisterous shouts that proceeded therefrom, 
disturbed those who had assembled for pious 
purposes, In thatabode of penury, and want, 
and wickedness, dwelt the unfortunate.— 
There was a being once the pride and hope 


of friends, with bright expectations of a long 


life of happiness and usefulness. She loved 
and was beloved; was married, and fortune 


and song of revelry went on. Once again he | seemed to omile and promise a joyful future. 


But a change came over them. Sickness 


and still the ship moved on in the mysterious | Visited them ; those hard earnings were soon 
circle. For the last time he came to give the | expended, and pinching poverty came and 
| 


laid its relentless grasp upon them. Friends, 
| kind and attentive in prosperity, neglected 
and forsook them altogether when adversity 
environed them. : 

| Right earnestly did they stroggle against 
| sickness and poverty, wretchedness and des- 
| pair, and cold contempt. Then detraction 
| came, and demonstrated that poverty and cri- 
| minality were synonymous; and no voice be- 


ing raised in their defence, no words of kind- | 


ness offered, strengthening them in their con- 
| flict, they yielded at last to Intemperance, 





succeeded in reaching the boat; but the oth- | 44 soon the cup of their affliction was fall. | 


| Advantage of every misfortune was taken by 
| demons bearing human form, and the wife 


ele, yet those on board put forth no effort for | and mother became the victim of their hellish 


| lusts. Then all domestic happiness depart- 
ed. Her husband deserted her, became a 
| wretched inebriate, and soon filled a drunk- 
| aid’s grave. Her course in degradation was 
| rapid, and this evening found her the com- 
| panion, sport and jest of lewd fellows of the 
baser sort, who rioted in excess of wicked- 
ness. In their revelry the lights were extin- 
guished, and they sent her to the school house 
|to light a candle. She went, entered the 
| house on her errand, and wasa sight at which 
| angels might weep and men ought to pity. 


| wife, entered the church where the meeting 
From their style of dress, it, ous laugh of scorn; and in that tumultous 


warning or pity, came the loud and boister- 


‘laughter joined hoary headed age and giddy 
youth, the professed christian and the scep- 
tic, the libertine and the advocate of purity, 
men earnest for the preservation of correct 
_ morals and those who bad contributed to bring 
her to this state of degradation and united 
; with her in her crimes, the minister and his 
people, all, all united in laughing her to scorn. 
In the tumult she passed out; the minister 
resumed his speech and spoke right eloquent- 
, ly of moral and religious responsibility, and 
, the duty of contributing of their substance to 
the treasury of the Lord. ‘The meeting was 
successful, funds were raised, and now a 
| stately edifice, with spire towering to the 
| clouds and pointing to God in the Heavens, 
who takes cognizance of the doings of all his 
creatures, adorns this village. 

The next day the autherities assembled in 
the majesty of the law, and resolved to send 
the poor wretch to a neighboring city, where 
other unfortunates were congregated, hoping 
that death would soon do its certain work, 
and thus relieve them from any farther re- 
sponsibility in her case. Death did come 
soon and found her 


** Mad from life’s history, 

Gilad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurl’d— 

Any where, any where, 
Out of the world.” 


The world says they have done right.— 
The Religion of the land lifts up no warning 
voice against them. Perhaps that minister 
never dreamed that he had a mission of peace 
and kindness to such an outcast. He may 
have supposed his mission was only to those 
“who were clothed in soft raiment, they who 
are gorgeously appareled and live delicate- 
ly.” Now he has learned all, for he too has 
met death. The rich and poor have gone to- 
gether to the judgment, and there we will 
leave them. 

A short time since I visited their village, 
and as I Jooked upon their beautiful chureh, 
I could not suppress the thought, that if but 
a tythe of the effort which it had cost had 
been expended upon this unfortunate family, 
if but half the expense of one of the splendid, 
useless columns which adorned its front, had 
been appropriated in relieving their wants, 
they might have been saved to the world, to 
themselves, and perchance to-day united with 
them in worshipping the God of Love who 
maketh His sun to rise upon the evil and the 
good. 

It was a distinetive characteristic of the 
Savior’s mission, that to the poor the gospel 
was preached. But many mistaken souls 
now suppose it is only preached in houses 
made by men’s hands, and by ministers on 
whose heads hands have been laid. But I 
have not so learned Christ. I think it may 
be preached in various ways, and often more 
effectually by a cup of cold water, by any act 
of kindness, than by the most abstruse meta- 
physica! disquisitions. God has many imi- 
tators of his power, justice, and independence, 
but few of his love, condescention, and kind- 
ness, Qh, for the spirit of tenderness and 
compassion which shone so eminently in him 
we call our master. 

“Then should we worship God in word and 


eed, 
And clothe the naked and the hungry feed ; 
Send back the wandering from the ways of 


vice, 

And point them to the pearl of greatest price, 

Unite with ail in any act of Love, 

To glorify our common Lord above.” 
ISHMAEL. 





Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
— 1) 

| OHIO. 
| New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and 1 
| Johnson. 

Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 

Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 

Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes, 

Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 

Canfield ; John Wetmore. 

Lowellville; John Bissell. 

Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm 
J. Bright. 

New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 

Selma; Thomas Swayne. 

Springboro; Ira Thomas. 

acvepeneas V. Nicholson. 

Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
| Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Colambus; W. W. Pollard. 
| Georgetown; Ruth —_ 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
| Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert, 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
| Southington; Caleb Greene. 

Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
| Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 

Chester“ Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
‘ Painesville; F. McGrew. 
| Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit 





| 








more. 
Achor Town; A, G. Richardson. 


~ 
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